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.pearinstantly. Sofarasis known not one queen has been 
lost by entering other than her own hive. As the bees of 

| every three hives fly in from different points of the com- 

pass, they are not liable to mistake their respective hives. 


The cost of such houses is so small, and their construc- 
| tion so simple, that it requires but little skill to build them. 
| Any one that can build or put upa board fence might suc- 
| ceed in a building of this kind. Hives kept all the time 
in the dry will last more than a lifetime. here is no warp- ia 
House-Apiaries—Their Successful Management. | ing of hives and covers; in fact, the covers can be dispenst 
: h with and substituted with a strip of burlap anda mat of 
BY B. J. CHRYSOSTOM. | some kind to retain the heat of the bees. This in the hot 
HEN the reasonable objections have been obviated, , 8€a80m may also be laid aside. I simply mention these 
and have been substituted by beneficial and substan- small matters, not altogether for their recommendation, but . 
tial improvements, then is the house-apiary destined chiefly as hints, which, after mature deliberation, the reader 
to come rapidly into favor—not only because of the great | ™ay or may not think fit to adopt—for what may succeed 
convenience it affords, but chiefly on account of the bene- | Well with one may not do so well with another. After all, 
ficial results obtained by the saving of money, time and technicalities are not so important. Principles are more to 
labor, the last mentioned being often attended with consid- | be taken account of in questions of house-apiaries and 
erable disagreeable inconvenience. hives. Is it not better for hives and bees to be kept at all 

Iam personally acquainted with only two bee-keepers 
who wintered their beesin cellars. One of them lost every 
colony one winter, and the other was so severely stung 
while removing them to the yard that his life was endan- 
gered. Heis now engagedin other pursuits. These two 
cases, and the reports appearing from time to time relative 
to this subject, in periodicals devoted to apiculture and the 
production of honey, have led me to regard cellar-wintering 
of bees as a necessary evil consequent on the introduction 
of the loose-frame hive, which has proven a most destruc- 
tive invention for bees, especially when it was first intro- 
duced. Hence, the object of this article is to give some 
facts and figures that perhaps may be of benefit to those who 
may wish to have a better and cheaper method than they 
at present possess. 

Sometimes a small improvement effects a complete 
change in a whole system. As far as my experimental 
work has gone in house-apiaries, it has been most satis- 
factory, and has given good results with comparatively lit- 
tle labor and expense. With a suitable house and a perfect 
hive, the business is simplified and becomes more agreeable | 
and pleasant. 

_ Thereis at the University of Notre Dame a bee-house 
faving eight sides—a frame with single walls one inch 
thick—built without any regard to warmth. It serves its 
purpose perfectly. Itis just large enough to adinit three 
hives to each side, with plenty of room for a low operating 
or work table in the center, and space on one or two sides 
‘or storing away boxes and supplies. It has during six 
years given entire satisfaction, excepting in one thing, 
which is that the windows are too small, and are in two 
sashes. The windows in bee-houses should be large enough 
to afford plenty of light, and so elevated as to let the light 
into the hive while operating. It is a great convenience to 
have the sash all in one piece and hung on four rods, one in | 
each corner, so that it could be easily pusht out enough to 
let the bees out at the four sides. Bees that leave the hive 
or the combs while being handled, will settle on the glass 
aud give no further trouble. When the work is finisht in 
one hive the window may be opened and the bees all disap- 
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times in the dry and shade than to have them exposed part 
of the year to extreme changes of weather? Much of the 
work can be done in the house when it would be difficult to 
do it outside. 

If 'as good results are obtained in the production of 
honey in the house, then the balance is in favor of the 
house. Ina house of eight sides, 18 or 21 hives may be so 
convenient that supers may be puton or taken off without 
moving more than two steps, which may be done during a 
shower, or in the morning or evening. It would be dis- 
agreeable to do the same work at the same time if the 
hives were here and there in the grass. 

Another principal advantage is that the hives do not 
get out of repair, and are always convenient. The princi- 
ple involved in wintering is also important. Ina house of 
the above description, when it isa question of packing the 
hive for winter, all that is required is a board fence or par- 
tition made in sections and set in the rear of the hives to keep 
the packing about them. In the spring this may be set 
aside and the packing stored away for the next fall. All 
this can be done while the bees are busy storing honey. 
Then the care of the bees is over till next spring. 

It might be more convenient to have a covering for 
each hive made like a bed comforter padded with cotton or 
wool. The principal thing in packing is to retain the heat 
of the bees in the walls of the hive, always bearing in mind 
that it must not be so dense as to prevent evaporation. The 
covering that would keep the bee-master comfortable in 
bed during the winter season might be about the right 
thing for his little servants. When hives are packt in the 
dry, the covers should be left off. 

In connection with the house-apiary, the most impor- 
tant principle or factor for good results is the hive. Loose- 
frame hives are out of the question in house-apiaries, for 
many reasons. The chief reason is that they are too cold 
in winter, spring and fall. The hive requisite to give sat- 
isfaction in a house-apiary is either a box, straw skep, or a 
tight-frame hive, on the same principle as the Notre Dame 
hive. 

The life and health of the bee require a dry and high 
temperature. These two essentials can not be effectually 
maintained unless the bees are protected from drafts of cold 
air, and the hives protected from severe cold. When bees 
are thus protected they require very little ventilation, their 
nature not needing much air. On hot summer days they 
will remain for hours in great clusters. Excessive heat, 
either produced by too much packing or the rays of the sun, 
will drive them out of the hive. Bees require a very high 
temperature for comb-building, and the air-spaces around 
the frames militate against this work. But when they are 
in close, tight hives, kept warm by packing, they can con- 
trol the temperature of the hive with less labor. I wonder 
how many bee-keepers realize what a great and continued 
exertion the bees in a loose-frame hive have, to keep the 
cold from penetrating the clusters when the air is rushing 
into the hive at a temperature of 25 degrees below zero. 

A few years agoall our bees were on loose frames and 
protected in the best possible manner. We had a severe 
snow-storm lasting about (as near as I can remember) 48 
hours, and the mercury indicated 25 degrees below zero. I 
visited the hives several times during the storm, and the 
bees kept up a noise night and day, the same as they do in 
the evening of a warm day after storing a liberal amount 
of nectar. Colonies that had not enough bees to keep up 
the hum were husht forever. I closed the entrance of some 
hives with snow, when in avery short time the noise ceast 
because there was no need of a counter current. 

The suffering endured by these little creatures from 
cold in the loose-frame hive is difficult of estimation. It is 
certainly cruelty to animals to keep bees in winter quarters 
where they die by pints, quarts, and bushels, from the ef- 
fects of cold or damp. If farmers kept their horses, cows 
and sheep, or even hogs, in quarters in which they would 
die from the effects of cold or damp in the same ratio as do 
bees, they would be prosecuted for cruelty, and it would not 
serve them either to say that they died of old age. 

From the best authorities we have on apiculture queen- 
bees live three and four years. If I mistake not I have read 
of a bee in Kentucky that ruled her hive eleven years. But 
these were queens and mothers. Yet a queen is a bee, and 
a queen will live three years and show no sign of superan- 
nuation. ‘Therefore, a bee may live three or more years. 
The workers or field-bees do not live solong. Their days 
are shortened by violent deaths caused thru enemies feeding 
on them, inclement weather, and a variety of other causes, 
not tospeak of the sickness and epidemics common to all 
animals. 
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In some localities, from July 1 to the middle of Septem 
ber, the average age of the workers may not be more then 
20 days, while in other places, where their enemies are oe 
so numerous, it may average 30 or 40 days, more or less 
Perhaps of the millions of bees that perish every day in the 
working season not 100 of them can be truly said to have 
died of superannuation, or of old age, no more than it can 
be said of the English soldiers who went on the hills of 
South Africa to look for Boers. 

If I make a strong plea for the betterment and comfor; 
of the honey-bee I am not condemning the loose-frame hiye 
which is centainly a beneficial improvement on the old plan 
in favor of the honey-producer; Iam only contending for 
an improvement on the same hive for the benefit of the 
bee. Since this improvement has been effected, and has 
given complete satisfaction for two years, and as it costs go 
little per hive, it must strongly recommend itself as one of 
the essential principles in the care of bees. 

Some may prefer an open shed to a house. For the 
benefit of those Ihave done some experimental work, ang 
beg to give the results. 

Last October I packt three hives in chaff on the summer 
stands. They were in an open shed, and stood about four 
inches apart. I made a box of rough boards long and 
wide enough to set over them, allowing about a two or three 
inch space between this box and the hives for packing, 
Full depth supers were then put on the brood-chambers and 
filled with chaff, which was also packt about the hives tjj] 
the box was fullto the brim. Some boards were then put 
on to keep out the drifting snow. A thermometer was put 
in the packing between the hives and one outside. Here 
are the registrations: 


January 27 thermometer outside indicated................... zero, 
- 27 » inside ” 49 degrees above zero. 

29 - outside ie 5 - below zero. 

29 “ inside * 50 7" above zero. 
February 1 - outside pi 10 ” below zero, 
“4 1 - inside = 50 above zero, 

5 “ outside > 28 ™ “zero. 

. 5 ‘ inside ss 52 = =. oo. 

16 7 outside ~ 2 . below zero. 

16 * inside “ 50 = above zero. 

- 17 = outside > 21 > below zero. 

17 - inside = 49 — above zero. 


These registrations I think show Conclusively that bees 
wintered in the Notre Dame hive are not affected by sud- 
den changes, nor do they suffer from severe cold, since the 
temperature on the outside walls of their hives never fell 
below 49 degrees above zero. The temperature inside the 
hive is certainly much higher, and it can be controlled by 
the bees to their own liking. The queensin two of these 
hives are young, the one in the other about 18 months old. 
All three are wintering perfectly. As these hives have 
wire-cloth doors on the porticoes it is not difficult to ascer- 
tain the number of bees that have died since last fall. The 
temperature in the hive being very comfortable, a sick bee 
can generally get into the portico to die even in the very 
cold weather. The old queen, in all probability, has not 
lost 150 of her bees by sickness since last fall. This kind 
of hive being the essential element towards making the 
house-apiary popular it may not be out of place here to de- 
vote a small space to it. 

Since the ordinary loose-frame hive can be so easily 
changed by means of the Notre Dame Device into one that 
possesses all the requisites necessary to insure safe, dry 
and comfortable wintering to the bees, and at the same 
time lose none of the advantages afforded by the loose 
frames, but in many ways be a notable and useful improyve- 
ment, there can be no objection in the mind of one who 
thinks for himself why it should not have a fair trial. After 
two years’ use of this device in the hives and supers I can 
say in its favor that the danger of exciting or killing the 
bees is much less in handling hives, supers and frames. 
I have less propolis than before, and the bees have become 
so gentle that the smoker is very seldom required. 


As the pressure of the screws may be several hundreds 
of pounds, hives and supers should be well nailed, other- 
wise their ends will expand. The bottom strip of frame 
should be made stronger, and nailed inside instead of on 
the end of the pieces. This insures better joints and pre- 
vents the bottom strip from bulging. In nailing the frame 
I havea little device for holding it, so exact in form that 
the frame can not be put into it if any one of the pieces be 
the slightest shade too large—and if too short a shaving oF 
piece of paper may be inserted. These precautions are not 
necessities, but are certainly advantages that year after 
year continue to give satisfaction. 

When the bee gets a new house she walks around, no 
ting all cracks and crannies in which the wax-moth might 
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lodge. If the surface is rough it must be planed and made 
smooth. For this propolis is necessary. Anticipating her 
wants in this respect I made it a point to have tight joints 
and a smooth surface. For this purpose I use tallow for 
filling up all inequalities of surface. It also makes the 
‘oints tighter when the device is screwed up against the 
frame, thus preventing the wax-moth from getting between 
the frame and board. I have never known the wax-moth to 
burrow in tallow. It does not seem to be agreeable to its 
taste. When the bee finds that her wants in these respects 
have been attended to, and having no use for propolis, she 
‘s well content to leave it outside. I do not recommend 
tallow as necessary any more than I would axle-grease for 
wheels. ‘The purpose is almost similar in both cases. 


Some time ago I read a rhyme criticising the inventors 
of fads and follies in the apicutural world. I believe the 
reading of this rhyme run all the smoother for having in 
its composition “ lightning and tallow.” 

As I have no further interest in the Notre Dame hive 
than to place its good qualities before the public, I shall 
leave its adoption and manufacture to whom it may concern. 


After all, it is only the application of the vise to a new 
purpose. Since the screw of the steamer has wrought such 
wonderful and beneficial results in navigation, shall it be a 
greater surprise if the vise placed in a bee-hive should also 
effect a like revolution in its manufacture—especially when 
the principal requisites of a perfect hive are involved ? 

St. Joseph Co., Ind. 


No. 9.—The Queen-Excluding Honey-Board— 
How to Get the Most Out of It. 


BY ‘‘OLD GRIMES.”’ 


received its due share of praiseand blame, and of course 

with those who praise it the excluder has come to stay. 

Perforated metal, when first introduced, was chiefly 
recommended for entrance-guards, and the Alley drone- 
trap was constructed chiefly of this metal. When first in- 
troduced a large number of the latter were sold, from the 
fact that they were a new thing, and something of a nov- 
elty, but we guarantee that not one in ten of those pur- 
chast is in use, and the most of them will be found in the 
pile of *‘ has beens,’’ and it is soto a considerable extent 
with the entrance-guards. 

In the Grimes apiaries we use queen-excluding honey- 
boards, but use a small amount of perforated metal; it is 
economy to use less metal, and not obstructive to the bees. 
As ordinarily used the perforated metal is placed upon the 
hive in sheets, or it is made into a wood-slatted honey-board, 
and there is no way forthe bees to pass except thru the 
perforation. 

As previously stated, we use a 10-frame hive, and we 

make a frame for our honey-board just as tho we were 
going to use the slats and strip of zinc, but instead we in- 
sert a thin board the whole size of the top of the hive ex- 
cepting a three-eighth inch space on each side. This space 
allows the bees free communication from brood-chamber to 
super, but it is along the outside of the outside combs. The 
queen scarcely ever visits the outside of the last comb in a 
10-frame hive, or even an 8-frame hive, and the chances for 
her to get above thru the openings are small—in fact, we 
have had small queens get above even when perforated 
metal was used. 
_ In the box-hive days the bees would work quite as well 
in the supers, and have access thru only twoor three auger- 
holes, and in recent days some have recommended honey- 
boards with only one row of perforated metal. Now, why 
have any perforations if the bees work as well, or even bet- 
ter, and the queen stays where we want her ? 

There are times, tho, when we desire the metal, and a 
good share of our boards are provided with a simple device 
whereby a strip of perforated metal can be attacht over the 
spaces. This is used when we desire to rear a queen in the 
Upper portion of the hive, and is not intended to prevent 
the old queen from coming up, but to prevent the young 
queen from getting down. We also use the metal upon our 
excluder when we first hive a new swarm and wish to keep 
the queen from getting into the sections, but in this case 
the use is only temporary, or until the brood-nest is estab- 
lisht in the proper place, and then it is removed. 

_ When working for extracted honey the excluder is used 
‘ora considerable period, for it enables the bee-keeper to 
Secure combs solidly filled with honey, instead of half 
honey and half brood. In an ordinary season all of this 


T ‘reo very convenient implement for the bee-keeper has 











brood in the super would hatch, or the young bees would 
become mature too late to gather honey, and they become 
consumers, as they have already been in the larval state. 
With a close watch of the honey-resources of a given 
locality, much money can be saved that would otherwise be 
uselessly consumed. 

There are othertimes when the queen-excluder can be 
used to advantage. During a short honey season it is well 
to restrict the number of bees, and to keep the colonies 
weak instead of strong—it means less feeding. 

In the Grimes apiaries we use the Porter bee-escape, 
and a few of our honey-boards are fitted with them. Strips 
of tin are placed over the two open spaces, cutting off all 
communication except thru the escape. We use this device 
for the removal of the most of our comb honey. 

We use the bee-escape only to a limited extent upon our 
extracting supers—it is hardly quick. enough in operation 
for our work. Our honey extracts better when taken 
directly from the bees. When the escape is used several 
hours must elapse before the supers can be removed, and if 
the escapes are put upon the hives in the evening, the honey 
is quite cool by the time we extract, and does not flow so 
freely from the combs ; and, on the whole, the boys prefer 
the’ brushing and shaking process. With our shallow 
supers the bees are soon removed, and sometimes the brush- 
ing is not resorted to. 

We expect that further developments will enlarge the. 
usefulness of both the queen-excluder and the bee-escape. 


Increase—Its Control and Management. 
BY JOHN R. SCHMIDT. 


LI, bee-keepers, practically speaking, are troubled with 
A their bees increasing more or less beyond only a cer- 
tain number of colonies which they desire to care for. 
This additional increase, especially in the production of 
comb honey, is hard to control. Numerous plans have 
been given in the bee-papers explaining how this evil may 
be overcome, but most of these plans either cause much ex- 
tra labor or are altogether unprofitable. It is nota ques- 
tion of what cam be done to prevent this increase, but a 
question of what can be done profitably. 

The plan I propose, I think, will meet all requirements, 
and also saves one-half the work when preparing for win- 
ter, such as packing, feeding, etc.; in short, only half the 
number of colonies are to go into winter quarters that have 
produced honey during the season. I say produced honey, 
because if there was any nectar to be gathered all colonies 
would have been ina condition to storea surplus. Now, 
you undoubtedly know from what I have already said, such 
a state of affairs can only be brought about by uniting. I 
know many are opposed to uniting, but do not condemn it 
just yet—it is soeasy when done right, and this is what 
saves lots of labor, and allows the bees to work according 
to nature the following spring. ‘This is how it is done: 


For example, the bee-keeper desires to keep only 50 col- 
onies, and 25 hives contain bees at present. These colonies 
are built up in the spring by the various methods until all 
the hives are overflowing with bees, and all are ready to 
swarm. Now instead of removing queens and the like to 
prevent swarming, give room in the supers, and all that 
are ready to do so will begin to store-their honey in the 
supers ; some will give up the swarming inclination and 
continue to store in the supers thruout the whole season. 
So far so good ; but there are others that are not so willing, 
and persist in swarming, and if prevented will waste much 
time in loafing. Now all colonies which act thus are 
actually encouraged to cast a swarm, for the sooner we re- 
lieve this pressing desire the sooner they will be willing to 
work, for it was long ago proven that it is wrong and 
almost useless to attempt to force a colony in such a condi- 
tion to store honey in sections. 

As soon as the swarm issues it is hived and placed next 
to the parent colony ; thus the hives are always arranged in 
pairs, which prevents the loss of queens toa great extent 
as when the hives are in long rows, and also gives lots of 
room to work between each pair. 

From now on the swarming can be controlled quite 
easily, and is under peifect control, as far as these two col- 
onies are concerned. They are now given plenty of room 
in the supers, but not too much, just enough for them to 
occupy comfortably and keep warm. The old colony may 
be either supplied with a young laying queen, or allowed to 
rear one. Ina few days if it shows any signs of swarming 
again, it is taken bodily and set on the opposite side of the 
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new colony, thus throwing nearly all the force into the 
swarm, which will be in excellent condition for working in 
the supers, no signs of swarming, and working vigorously. 
The old colony, by being changed from one side to the 
other whenever it shows signs of swarming, has the swarm- 
ing element removed, and supplanted by bees which have 
no inclination to swarm; thus both colonies will become 
extra strong, and will work with a vim and vigor, and vic- 
tory is sure to be ours. By this method we have doubled 
our number of colonies, and all are working just where we 
want them. 

‘But now we have as many colonies as we desire to 
keep, and we can not follow this plan the next spring,”’ 
some willsay. This is only half the plan, and now we are 
at the close of the honey season with just twice the number 
of colonies that we intend to winter. Each pair of hives is 
now examined, and one queen is destroyed, which should 
always be the inferior one, if there is any choice between 
the two. Here we can always find a loop-hole to get rid of 
any inferior stock, or if all are choice many can be sold by 
advertising in the fall at a low price. 


The queenless colony could be left in this condition for 
at least two days, and then set on top of the other hive 
with a bee-escape board (with escape removed) between the 
two stories; in a few days the colonies will be safely 
united. The bees will remove the honey thru the hole in 
the board to the combs below, where they can get at it 
more readily during the winter. 

After the 21st day after the queen was removed, all bees 
will be hatcht, and the extra set of combs may be lifted 
from the hive and stored away, ready to receive a swarm 
again the coming spring, and the colony given the final 
preparation for winter. 

In this way 50 colonies, which might need feeding to 
carry them safely thru the winter, can be safely united and 
wintered when reduced to 25, and all the expense of feed- 
ing, and half the work of winter preparation be saved. 


This plan of controlling increase may be modified by 
dividing instead of allowing the bees to swarm, which 
would make it more convenient for those who can not be 
present when swarms issue; and also the method of uniting 
inay be changed somewhat to suit those who may havea 
favorite way of their own; but this would not alter the 
plan any, which will practically remain one andthe same 
thing. 

It really looks to be very troublesome, and involving 
much labor when explained in print, but there are some 
things in this world the actual doing of which is much 
easier than the explanation of how to do them, and this is 
one of those things. Try it and be convinced. 

Hamilton Co., Ohio. 


A California Method of Managing Swarms. 
BY MRS. F. S. A. SNYDER. 


ATURE provides that bees should swarm, so I allow 
N each colony to throw off one good swarm in a season. 
Have all ready made up and fully equipt one new 
brood-chamber and as many supers as you have colonies 
that you think will swarm, and 8 or 10 new frames (which- 
ever number you u%Se) foreach super, with one-half sheets 
of comb foundation in each frame, tho the frames are 
wanted for the brood-chambers and swarms, as I will show. 
I use seven for each brood-chamber of foundation, and then 
place a frame with a little honey and brood out of a full 
hive in the center for the eighth, to encourage the swarm, 
and to keep them from absconding. 


Now cut as many pieces of wire-netting just the size of 
the brood-chamber as you have supers, and two strips of 
wood one inch in width for the sides, and two strips of wood 
the same width for the ends, and about the thickness of a 
shake, or, if you have them, the strips of wood used to raise 
the brood-chamber from the bottom-board are just what you 
want, but you will want two instead of one; for the ends I 
use a shake cut in strips just the length and width of the 
ends and sides of the hive. 


My method requires that you should be on the spot and 
know toa certainty which colony has swarmed. Directly 
the swarm has issued, and you are sure the queen is with 
them, remove the old hive from its stand and place the one 
brood-chamber with 7 frames of foundation, and one with a 
little honey and brood on the old stand, then place the wire- 
net separator over it, and then the sticks with one nail in 
each to keep them in place. Now cut a piece the size of an 
inch out of the middle of the end stick at the backend of 








ot. 
the brood-chamber, so the young bees can have an entrance 
distinct from the swarm to fly from. Now place one empty 
super on top of the shakes, and above the swarm alreaqy 
hived in the new brood-chamber. Cut all queen-cells ont of 
the old hive, and place the frames, young bees and broog 
over the swarm in the empty super. If it is a two-story 
hive use two supers, and the bees will be that muci 
stronger, and you can use the old brood-chamber with 7 new 
frames of foundation, and one froma strong hive with 
little honey and brood in it for the next swarm, and proceeg 
as before. 

The first hive I fixt this way I did not think the wire. 
net separator or separate entrance for the young bees neces. 
sary, consequently the young bees hatcht out and fell among 
the empty frames or on the bottom-board and perisht from 
hunger, and were hustled and jostled out half-dead by the 
hurrying bees of the swarm. f 

In from seven to ten days, according to the honey. 
yield, the queen of the swarm will have laid the frames jy 
the brood-chamber full of brood, and the young bees wil! 
all have hatcht out of the frames in the super. They seem 
to know intuitively that there is a queen in the hive under 
the wire separator, and make no attempt to build queen. 
cells ; however, the frames should be lookt carefully over, 
and if any cut them out. 

Now remove the wire-net and place the empty combs 
out of the super in the brood-chamber, and the combs full 
of brood from the brood-chamber in the super, replace the 
super on the brood-chamber without the net separator, and 
if there is a good honey-yield 9 or 10 days after, you will 
find all the bees hatcht out of the frames in the super, and 
instead of brood each comb will be full of capt honey. 


By this method you will have 40,000 worker-bees in the 
field, and 60 pounds of honey ready to extract in just 3 
days after the bees have swarmed; and you need have no 
more colonies than you care to increase to; and with dili- 
gent extracting you need fear no more swarms. 

Sonoma Co., Calif. 


Feeding Whiskey in Honey to Bees. 
BY C. P. DADANT. 


R.DADANT:—Did you ever hear of any one feeding whiskey to bees 
in honey, and is it truethat it renders them bolder and causes them 
to try to rob other hives? About a week ago, a man who has three 
colonies of bees, told me that some strange bees were completely 

robbing one of his colonies. To-day very probably the same bees were 
robbing one of mine, and I only have three. I stopt up the entrances, 
and that help! some, for my bees are quite strong. 

I was told that when bees were fed whiskey in honey it makes them 
bold to rob other people’s bees. What is your opinion ? ILLINOIS, 


In the first place, one thing which we must establish be- 
fore all others, is that the bees do not discriminate between 
the colonies which belong to their owner and other people's 
bees. It looks as if it might be superfluous to mention this, 
but I have often heard the remark that Mr. So-and-So’s bees 
were robbing Mr. Somebody’s hives, just as if a man could 
‘‘set’? his bees onto another man’s apiary as bad boys 
‘*set’’? one dog onto another, or as some of our so-called 
civilized Christians organize a prize-fight. 

Bees have no sense of morality outside of their home 
interests. They love their home, they love their own sis- 
ters, and they love ‘their mother with a reverence which 
resembles veneration; and all their actions, whether they 
be beneficial or injurious to the apiarist, are the result of 
these feelings, if we may so call their instinct. As a mat- 
ter of course they love honey, butif they gorge themselves 
with it, honestly or dishonestly im our eyes, whenever occa- 
sion offers, it is only with the intention of taking it home 
and placing it in the cells for the common good of the col- 
ony. They donot know of any friends outside of their 
home, and all other hives are considered either as enemies 
or as possible plunder. So they will rob your own bees as 
well as those of your neighbor, and if whiskey has any in- 
fluence over them, and makes them more vicious (and it is 
quite possible that such be the case, since it is the case with 
human beings), it would only add to the possible trouble in 
your apiary as well as in your neighbor’s. 

I have never heard of strong drink being used in feed: 
ing bees, except in one instance. I remember reading 1" 
L’Apiculteur years ago, of an old-time bee-keeper having 
fed his bees with bread dipt in honey which had been mixt 
with a proportion of wine, to cure them of diarrhea early 1" 
the spring. Having never tried it Ican not say whether 
this recipe was of any value asa tonic for diseased bees. 

The bee-keeper whose colonies are robbed by other 
bees, whiskey or no whiskey, can lay the blame on himself, 
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.nd himself alone. A colony of bees in healthy condition 
and properly managed should fear nothing from robber- 
bees, except by some accident beyond the control of the 
apiarist, such as the breaking down of combs by heat, or 
the upturning of the hive by wind or mischievous animals 
or human beings. 

When there is no honey in the field (and this is the only 
time when robbing is to be feared), if the weather is hot, 
the bees usually cluster at the entrance in sufficient num- 
bers to repel all invaders, from an elephant to a mosquito. 
If the weather is cool, or the colony weak, it is the duty of 
the bee-keeper to see that the entrance be reduced in propor- 
tion to the strength of the colony. Then the only time 
when there will be any danger at all for a weak colony will 
be in cool mornings when the bees are clustered away from 
the entrance, and then only if the robbing colonies are early 
in the field, and excited to action. In such cases, if the 
apiarist foresees any trouble he can readily avoid it by 
closing up the hive-entrances of his weak colonies till the 
weather is warm enough to enable them to make a good 
stand at the door. 


But why should any one keep weak colonies in this 
condition? Atany time during the season, except in the 
winter, itis easy enough to strengthen a weak colony by 
helping it with brood or hatching bees from stronger colo- 
nies, tho this must be done with discernment, care being 
taken not to give them more than they can readily keep 
warm. 

In the case mentioned in the above enquiry, it is evi- 
dent that some colony of bees in the town found honey in 
some uncovered situation, eitherin a hive of which the bees 
had died, or in a queenless hive (which amounts to exactly 
the same thing), or in some open shed, etc. The finding of 
honey in times of scarcity has an effect on the bees well 
known to the practical bee-keeper, and the colony that has 
made the ‘‘ find’’ is easily recognized, for its bees get into 
a condition of intense excitement. Those who have dis- 
covered the spoils evidently have a way of informirg the 
others, but they have no means to tell them the spot, and 
since it is only by following them, or by hunting on their 
own account, that their sisters can be informed, the result 
is that the whole neighborhood is scoured by eager scouts. 
Every hive is examined, every crack in the bee-house, every 
shingle in its roof is scrutinized, and nothing escapes their 
vigilant search. Then let the exposed weak colonies be- 
ware—the robbers flock to them by hundreds, and will force 
an entrance unless a good defense is at hand. 


There is no need of whiskey to cause this. A few neg- 
lected combs, a few drops of liquid honey, even a few spoon- 
tuls of sweet juice of fruits, or of syrup, willdo the mis- 
chief, and the bee-keeper who cares for his own bees, will 
carefully avoidany such excitement. The man who would 
cause this robbing with dishonest intent towards his neigh- 
bors’ bees, would run the risk of being the first victim. 


‘“WEEDS IN CITIES AND TOWNS’’—SWEET CLOVER. 


Mr. Lyster H. Dewey, assistant botanist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in the last Year Book issued, had 
—_ to say on the subject of ‘‘ Weeds in Cities and 

owns.”’ 


Weeds in vacant lots and waste-places may be of some 
use, Or may be very noxious according to their kind. Mr. 
Dewey mentions a number of weeds as dangerous, owing to 
their poisonous qualities ; others as disagreeable, owing to 
their bad odor. He overlooks the bad effect of the ragweed, 
in its deleterious influence on the lungs of persons subject 
to what is known as hay-fever, which has often been as- 
cribed to the action of the pollen of this plant. But among 
the pleasanter weeds he classes clovers, asters, and the 
much-abused sweet clover. Altho the essay does not con- 
sider weeds in their capacity as honey-producing plants, 
yet in its conclusions it rather favors the very plants that 
are most useful to the bee-keeper. 


If an outyard ora waste corner is to be left growing in 
weeds, it is much better for it to produce sucha plant as 
sweet clover, which spreads a pleasant smell in the air, in- 
jures no one, and enriches the soil, while, on the other 
hand, it may be very readily destroyed if need be, than to 
have it overgrown with the stinking ragweed, the poisonous 
jimson weed, or datura stramonium, or thistles. The oppo- 
sition to sweet clover as a weed where weeds must grow, is 
beyond my understanding, for I have never known this 
~ Weed” to do any harm to any one, as it is most readily 
exterminated when the soil it occupies is put under cultiva- 


Spraying Fruit-Trees—The Ontario Law. 


BY R. F. HOLTERMANN, 
Ex- Editor of the Canadian Bee Journal. 


HERE is no doubt that the Canadian readers, and prob- 
ably others, of the American Bee Journal, would be in- 
terested at this season in having a word upon the sub- 

ject of spraying fruit-trees. Having been interested in bees 
and fruit, and having come in contact with many of our 
best authorities in both of these branches of agriculture, it 
may be of advantage to both classes to set forth their views. 
Ontario bee-keepers also welcome any copy they can secure 
of the ‘‘ Act for the Protection of Bees.’’ More than that, 
I have every confidence that were some one to print private 
postal cards or circulars, and supply them at a reasonable 
rate, many would order them by post, and send them to 
those likely to spray in their vicinity ; or at a certain rate 
they could be mailed and addrest at the office where printed. 
Such a direct and unexpected notice would no doubt have a 
very wholesome effect as an educator. Thecard might be 
headed, ‘‘ PLEASE TAKE NOTICE.”’ 

The best-informed fruit-men are fully aware that bees 
are of very great value to them in assisting in the fertiliza- 
tion of blossoms. True, their value varies, but the more 
uncertain the weather, the fewer the bright and sunny 
days in which the pollen is dry enough to be distributed by 
currents of air, the greater the value of the bees; they can 
do much valuable service in a very short time. 

That it is becoming more and more necessary to spray 
to secure perfect fruit, there isno doubt. Insect pests are 
on the increase; and while rapid transit and the inter- 
change of products between different countries has its ad- 
vantage, there is no doubt that insect pests, disease, etc., 
have also thru it been spread. 

No one in Ontario can get profitable returns from or- 
chards without care and attention. ‘‘In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread till thou return unto the ground,”’ 
is true of every one that depends upon the soil for a living. 
These pests can only be kept down with toil. So that we 
might as well make up our minds that spraying will con- 
tinue until the curse is removed. 

But do bee-keeping and fruit-growing interests clash 
upon this important question? Notatall. The best horti- 
culturists tell me that the mixture used for spraying is 
strong ; that it must be used with care and caution, and by 
deviations in the quantity used in the compound, even the 
foliage of treeshas been injured. They also say that if 
this mixture comes in contact with the delicate part of the 
flowers when in blossom, it is likely to injure them to such 
an extent that they will not set fruit at all. I know of an 
instance where such a result was clearly indicated. More 
than that, to spray during that time is a waste of time and 
material. Spraying should be done a/fer the fruit has set 
and defore the fruit set turns down; there is no necessity 
for spraying so close together. If these rules are observed 
the fruit-grower will profit, and the bee-keeper will not 
have bees destroyed. 

Now some bee-keepers feel that they should make an 
example of some one in each neighborhood—not with the 
object of punishing the offender, but to draw attention to 
the law—to educate. It would be well if such could be 
avoided ; law does not promote harmony among neighbors, 
and certainly does not advance the cause of Christ. 

Many have a book professing to give information upon 
many subjects, and the directions in this book are to spray 
when the treesare in blossom. I found several spraying in 
my vicinity upon the strength of this authority. I do not 
think any one should be prosecuted until they have had the 
law shown to them, and it is as tollows: 


1. No person in spraying or sprinkling fruit-trees during the period 
within which such trees are in full bloom shall use, or cause to be used, 
any mixture containing Paris green or any other poisonous substance in- 
jurious to bees. 

2. Any person contravening the provisions of this Act, shall on sum- 
mary conviction thereof before a Justice of the Peace, be subject tua 
penalty of not less than $1.00, and not more than $5.00, with or without 
cost of prosecution; and in case of a fime, or a fine and cost being 
awarded, and of the same not being upon conviction forthwith paid, the 
Justice may commit the offender to a commoa goal, there to be impris- 
oned for any term not exceeding 3) days, unless the fine and costs are 
sooner paid. 


Where bees were supplied with sufficient stores last 
fall they have wintered well. Clover is also in good shape. 
Spring has opened up late, and it appears to be making up 
for lost time now. Ontario, Canada, April 24. 


——)>-2 <—__ 





tion. Hancock Co., Il. 


The Premiums offered on page 288 are well worth work- 
ing for. Look at them. 
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Methods of Making Nuclei. 


Will this plan do for making nuclei? I havea colony 
on 8-frames ; would it do to take 2 frames of bees and brood 
(one having the queen on it) and place in new hive, and 
then let the 6 remaining frames reara queen? PHILA. 


ANSWER.—The plan will be all right providing you put 
the queen with two frames on a new stand and leave the re- 
mainder on the old stand. But it will be rather expensive 
to do all that for one queen. Cheaper to buy a queen, if 
your colony would do any good at storing honey. You 
might vary the planin this way: Nine days after taking 
the queen away, put her back again with her hive on the 
old stand. Make 3 nuclei of the 6 frames, taking with the 
combs the adhering bees, and put the weakest of these nu- 
clei, if there’s any difference in strength, on the stand the 
old queen was just taken from, and put the other two in 
new locations. Divide the queen-cells among the three 
nuclei as nearly equal as possible. 


—_————_—_—— o ___—_——-. 


Queen-Excluders—Granulated Honey. 

1. My bees wintered well. I have 15 colonies in mova- 
ble-frame hives of my own construction. I want torun 8 
colonies for extracted honey. Would you advise me to put 
on queen-excluders with an entrance to each story ? 

2. I sold a 60-pound can of extracted honey to my local 
druggist; it was fall honey, and now it has granulated so 
that he cannot let it out to put it into his medicines. He 
thinks I adulterated it. How can I convince him. that it is 
pure? I would like to supply him further on. 

3. Would you advise queen-excluders for comb-honey 
production ? INDIANA. 


ANSWERS.-—1. Yes, use excluders and have full entrance 
to the upper story. While this upper entrance might not 
do for comb honey, it is well to have a big entrance for ex- 
tracted honey, as it helps no little to keep down swarming. 

2. Tell him to get some honey that he énows is pure, let 
it run out of the comb and keep it over a year. If the honey 
was produced in Indiana, it will be sure to granulate, altho 
some honey in the South may not granulate. Those who 
are informed will tell you that honey that stands over the 
winter without granulating is pretty surely adulterated, for 
glucose is the principal adulterant, and will not granulate. 

3. In most cases,they are not needed. 


—————qq4+-oo—____ 


Keeping Down Increase, Etc. 


1. I do not wish any increase in the number of the colo- 
nies of my bees. What and how must Ido with the swarms ? 

2. I notice granulated honey in the brood-chamber of 
some of my colonies. What causes it ? 

3. Can the bees use it ? 

4. What time should I put on the supers? Will it do to 
put them on any time in the spring so they will be certain 
to be there when the bees need them ? TENN. 


ANSWERS.—1. A very, very hard question to answer, if 
you are working for comb honey. You might give the 
swarm a// the bees from the old colony when they swarm, 
or in other words take away all the frames of brood and 
honey, leaving all the bees on the old stand with the queen. 
The brood can be distributed among other colonies so long 
as there are those which need it, and afterward it can be 
piled up two or three stories high on the weaker colonies, 
and later some uniting may be necessary. 

Perhaps this way may suit you better: When a colony 


swarms, kill or remove the old queen (the bees will do jt for 
you if the queen is clipt, altho she may be left a number of 
days.) When the first young queen emerges, which wij }, 
8 days or so after the prime swarm, cut out all queen-ceyj, 
and there should be no more swarming. If you are work. 
ing for extracted honey the problem is easier. Just before 
time to swarm, put all the brood in a second story, leaving 
the queen in the lower story with frames of foundation 5; 
empty comb, an excluder between the two stories, and there 
will be little or no trouble with swarms. 

2. I don’t know just why honey seems anxious to gran. 
ulate as soon as it can, but it isa very common thing to fing 
some honey granulated in brood-combs. The colder it js. 
the worse the granulating. 

3. Yes, but sometimes they throw out the granules, |; 
has been recommended to take out such combs, spray or wet 
thoroly with water, and when returned the bees will wor; 
up the granules. 

4. It is unwise to put supers on early in the spring. | 
cools off the hive, and if sections are put on they will not be 
kept soclean. It is better to put them on a /iftle too soon 
than to put them on too late. Try to get them on about a 
week before you think the bees will need them. If white 
clover is your first harvest, put on supers about the time 
you see the very first clover in bloom, for the bees will not 
be fairly at work on it till a week or ten days later. 

Satin dincn 


Separating United Swarms. 


How can] separate two or more swarms of bees that 
unite in? swarming ? Iowa. 


ANSWER.—First hunt out the queens. You will often 
find each queen surrounded bya ball of bees. Put each 
queen into the hive prepared for it, a few bees with each 
queen, then distribute the bees equally. 


EES SOON - 
Queenless Colony. 


I have a strong colony that has been queenless for 12 or 
15 days; they have 5 queen-cells, some nearly ready to 
hatch. Do you think the colony will be all right, or should 
I get a queen ? ” PENNSYLVANIA. 

ANSWER.—The probability is that the colony will come 
out allright. If the queen begins to lay within two weeks 
after issuing from the cell, there is little danger of any- 
thing being wrong, altho there is a bare possibility that she 
might bea drone-layer, which can be decided as soon as 
brood is sealed. If the brood in worker-cells, instead of 
being sealed over so as to have the usual flat appearance, 
looks rounding like a lot of little marbles, the queen is a 
drone-layer and worthless. 


———+2e___- 
Stimulating Brood-Rearing Getting Increase. 


1. When using an extra hive-body underneath in the 
spring, do you feed or otherwise stimulate brood-rearing ? 

2. What plan would you adopt to build up colonies in 
the spring where the honey-flow commences about June 1, 
and there is apt to be considerable cold, windy weather 
during April and the forepart of May, the bees being win- 
tered outdoors ? 

3. Suppose you wanted to double your number of col- 
onies and have the new queens in the new hives with the 
new combs, leaving the old queens with the old hives and 
combs, the young queens to be reared from brood of one or 
two selected queens, how would you manage it? Colo. 


ANSWERS.—1. Generally not. 

2. See that they have abundance of honey and are as 
snug and warm as possible, then let them severely alone. 

3. The case is hardly a supposable one. One way would 
be to build up on the nucleus plan, then take all old combs 
out of your new hives and exchange for new combs found 


in other hives. 
—_—_—___—~> -@ > —______- 


May be Paralysis—Working for Extracted Honey. 


1. One of my colonies with a select tested queen which 
I got last summer seems to be losing a larger number 0! 
bees than the others; every day I see from 10 to 20 dying 
bees outside the hive, some very dark and shiny, and some 
have the abdomen swelled. ‘There are no half-dead bees 1" 





front of any other hive. Would it be owing to some weak- 
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ness in the queen ? I was intending to rear queens from 
that colony. Would you advise doing so? I have another 
untested one, gotten at the same time, which, as far as I 
can see, Was purely mated. Would it be better to breed 
from her? 

In working for extracted honey, would it be a good plan 
when the hive (I use the 8-frame Langstroth) is getting 
nearly full of brood, which will be about the beginning of 
May, to put ona second story, full-size frames, and when 
the flow is coming on, about 5 weeks later, put a queen-ex- 
cluder between the two stories? or would it be better to put 
on a third story with an excluder under it ? 

The bees are doing well so far, some colonies having 
now (April 15) five frames nearly full of brood and eggs. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. From the description it seems to be a 
case of bee-paralysis, and as far north as you are the proba- 
bilities are that it will soon disappear. You hardly need be 
afraid to breed from the queen. 

2. Either plan is good, the last being perhaps best. If 
you prefer to have no swarming, you may like better, at the 
beginning of the flow, to give an empty story below, put- 
ting the queen in it and an excluder over it, and putting 
the two stories with brood over the excluder. 


Fastening Wood-Splints in Comb Foundation. 


How do you put whole sheets of foundation in the 
brood-frames with splints ? Do you put them opposite each 
other, one on each side of the foundation ? Will they inter- 
fere with brood-rearing ? Where could I get some of the 


splints ? SUBSCRIBER. 
ANSWER.—The splints are put only on one side. I don’t 


believe there would be any advantage in having them on 
both sides, and it would be more trouble. I never could see 
that the splints interfered in the least with brood-reacing. 
I could show you frame after frame filled solid with brood, 
and you would find no signs of any splints present, only in 
some cases you would find a row of cells right over one of 
the splints projecting slightly above the sealing about 
them. But you would have to look pretty close to see it. 
Any establishment that has a machine for slicing wood sep- 
arators can easily slice the sticks. Ask for sticks 1-16 inch 
square and 4 inch shorter than the inside depth of your 


frame. 
; as eS 


Sowing for Honey—Best Extracting Frame-— Clipping 
and Swarming—Cyprian Bees. 


1. What is the best plant to sow, that will bloom the 
same summer, for honey alone, besides white clover ? 


2. Which is the better frame to use above the brood for 
extracted honey, the ordinary brood-frame or the shallow 
extracting-frame ? 

3. If a bee-keeper should clip the queen’s wings, and go 
thru the hives and take out every queen-cell, would not 
swarming be reduced to a distant possibility ? 

4. Can you tell me who keeps Cyprian bees for sale, or 
queens ? MINNESOTA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Perhaps buckwheat. You'll get all you 
can ever get from that the first year, and white clover will 
hardly do a good job the first year. 

2. The shallow frame. Bees occupy it more promptly, 
fillit more promptly and more uniformly, the queen is not 
so likely to lay in it if no excluder is present, and the un- 
capping is easier. 

3. Looks very nice on paper, but when you try it in 
practice it doesn’t fully meet expectations. Clipping a 
queen’s wings doesn’t make a particle of difference about 
swarming. The swarm will issue just the same as if the 
queen had not been clipt. But it does make a difference 
about the swarm going off. Cutting queen-cells answers 
sometimes to prevent swarming, and sometimes you may 
miss a cell, and it sometimes happens that a colony may 
swarm the next day after you cut the cells, just to spite 
you. Itis true, however, that if you cut out all queen-cells 
ig you will have less swarming than if you let them 
aione, 

_ 4. I only know them as they are advertised, and about 
this time of year you will find advertisements in the bee- 
papers of about everything to be had in the bee line. 





Getting a Start in Bees. 





How and where couldI get a little startin bees, say 
about 2,3 or 6 colonies with queens? Can you forward 
them ? What would they cost ? 

I got a good, nice colony last summer from a friend, 
and they did well right along, and over the winter till now. 
About the middle of March a mouse made its nest in the 
hive, and all the bees died, leaving the hive full of combs 
and a few pounds of honey. I suppose that the old combs 
would be all right to start a new colony. Would one pound 
or '% pound of bees for each colony be enough to make a 
start with ? NEBRASKA. 


ANSWER.—You will find among advertisements in this 
journal those from whom you can obtain bees and queens. 
I do not deal in bees or queens, except to furnish the queens 
ordered thru George W. York & Co. It is not too far to get 
bees from Illinois or farther; only the farther they are the 
heavier the express charges are. Perhaps you may do as 
well to find some one near by from whom you can geta full 
colony to start with. A pound of bees with a queen put on 
your old combs can be built up into a good colony. Much 
depends on the season. Ina very poor season they might 
hardly be got ready for winter without feeding, while in an 
extra season they might gather more than enough for 
winter. 





A Beginner’s Questions. 

Last fall when my son George went away he and his 
brother-in-law gave me a colony of bees, but when we went 
to get the honey out, about the last of October, the queen, 
or a queen, was in the super, and she died. The bees did 
not swarm last summer, and stored nearly 100 pounds of 
comb honey, and seem to be very strong. We thought per- 
haps it was a new queen or she would not have gone into 
the super. The bees are in a fine modern hive. How can I 
tell if they have a queen? What would I betterdo? What 
would a queen cost if I need one? And where could I 
get it? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—Whether the queen was a new or an old one, 
there is good reason to fear it was the only one in the hive, 
and perhaps too late forachance to have another one 
reared. Youcan decide the matter by seeing whether any 
worker-brood is present in the hive, that is, brood in worker- 
cells, the smaller cells that measure five to the inch. There 
is, however, a chance that there may be a drone-laying 
queen or laying workers present, in which case the sealed 
brood, instead of being flat, will be rounding like a lot of 
little marbles. You can get an untested queen for a dollar, 
generally, and any of the advertisements in this paper will 
tell you where to order from. 


——___<-9-<————— 


A Drone-Laying Queen. 

I have a case of a queen laying all drone-eggs this 
spring, that I can’t account for. I reared the queen in June, 
1898, from an imported mother. She built up the colony 
nicely that season, and last spring my son and I clipt the 
right wing, so that in case of swarming we would not lose 
her, as she isa fine one. This morning (April 17) seeing 
some young drones at the entrance of the hive, I opened it, 
thinking my fine queen was gone, anda young one had 
been hatcht too late to be mated; but to my astonishment I 
found the fine clipt queen on the comb busy laying, and 
nothing but sealed drones in worker-comb, and brood in all 
stages from the eggs to drones, hatching out. 


1. Is there any likelihood of the queen changing and 
laying worker-eggs again ? 

2. Will her drones be good to breed from with young 
queens before the usual hatch of mixt drones comes on ? 

3. Itook the queen out with one frame of bees and brood 
and put them in an observatory box to see what the result 
will be. I gave the colony a frame of eggs and brood from 
one of my imported queens. Did I do what is for the best ? 

ILLINOIS. 

ANSWERs.—1. It is not uncommon for a queen when she 
becomes old to lay part or all drone-eggs in worker-cells, 
but not often so young as your queen. It is not at all likely 
she will ever be any better. 

2. Her drones are all right for breeding, except that the 
size of those reared in worker-cells is objectionable. 

3. Quite right. 
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NotEe—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and the Philological Society of England: — Change 
“d” or “ed” final to “t” when so pronounced, except when the “e” af- 
fects a preceding sound. Also some other changes are used. 
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The Brosius Pure Food Bill, we learn, will likely be 
reported very soon in the House. It is hoped that Congress 
will approve it promptly, so that its wise provisions may be 
applied at once. 








Which is the Most Hopeful Field for improvement in 
bee-keeping ? is the question to which Editor Hutchinson is 
anxious to learn the right answer. He asks for light, 
throwing out the hint that it may be in the line of winter- 
ing bees, planting for honey, improvement of stock, or 
marketing honey. 





California Bee-Keepers’ Exchange.—c. H. Clayton 
gives in Gleanings in Bee-Culture seven reasons why it has 
not been a greater success, viz.: Selfishness; trying to get 
more separately than thru the organization; mortgaged 
crops; rebates on commissions; intimidation from buyers ; 
apathy; jealousy; dissensions. Too bad that bee-keepers 
don’t *‘ get together ’’ better than they do. 





The National Bee-Keepers’ Association.—Editor Root 
is quite enthusiastic over the results of the effort to down 
adulteration in Chicago, and thinks the efforts of the Asso- 
ciation, together with the new Illinois law to go into effect 
in July, ‘‘are going a long way to wipe out adulteration in 
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one of the worst centers of adulteration in the United 
States.’’ He continues: 
*‘ Indeed, I should not be surprised if it would Stamp it 
oa out entirely. In eitherevent, no one will know just how 


much the Association has contributed to bring about this 
very desirable result. But that it has certainly done som, 
thing can not be denied. I tell you, brethren, we ought tp 
stand by the Association. Give it your dollars, because ; 
is fighting your battles in a way that you can not do single. 
handed and alone, and I promise you there will be some 
later developments that will be an eye-opener if nothing 
else. 

‘* By the time the National meets in Chicago, in August, 
I hope there will not be a pound of adulterated goods to be 
had in the city.”’ 





In-Breeding, A. Alfonsus, a prominent German writer, 
scouts the idea of deterioration on account of in-breeding, 
in consideration of the fact that the queen may meet drones 
from a long distance. 





The Inventor of Perforated Zinc.—Hanneman was 
lately visited in South America by Editor Schenk, of the 
Brasilianischen Bienenpflege. He is more than 80 years 
old, and has now 335 colonies of bees, besides being engaged 
in grape-culture. He is called the inventor of giant colo 
nies, uniting a number of swarmsin one after sifting out 
the extra queens. In one case he had 123 pounds of bees in 
one hive, taking from them 880 pounds of honey. For hives 
he uses kerosene-cases, from each of which he cuts one- 
third fora super. Altho he hasan extractor, he takes out 
the honey by steam by a specially constructed arrangement. 





Shall Granulated Honey Be Put on the Market? 
Chalon Fowls rather pokes fun at the men who favor it. 
He says in Gleanings in Bee-Culture that it may be the best 
that Mr. Aikin and others can doin Colorado, where alfalfa 
honey candies so quickly, but it doesn’t follow that it is 
best in the East, with different honey. If the work is 
properly done the first time, there need be very little gath- 
ering up and melting of clover and basswood. He thinks 
good prices can be obtained only by keeping the honey 
liquid. Editor Root thinks Mr. Fowls might change his 
mind if he would study the Colorado markets, and says 
there are many who eat candied honey as so much confec- 
tionery, and prefer it. 








Improvement in Bee-Stock.—In the last number of 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture, Uncle Lisha goes sidewise at 
the question of improvement in bees, reporting conversa- 
tions with several of his neighbors somewhat prominent in 
different lines of stock-breeding. As an outcome some very 
telling facts are brought out. The popular Concord grape 
was obtained by successive improvements made on the wild 
fox-grape only fit for partridges and wild Indians to eat. 
From the wild hog has come the plump porker of to-day. A 
man who averaged 5 pounds of wool from each sheep in 
1865, now averages 10 pounds. A man who 30 years ago 
got 200 pounds of butter to the cow now gets 300. After 
this is all brought out in an interesting manner thru con- 
versations with the different men, Uncle Lisha has a clos 
ing conversation with his neighbor Simpson, who has been 
listening in mute astonishment, Uncle Lisha saying : 


‘*You see,’’ said I, ‘improvement is the watchword 
with every profession nowadays; and if the bee-keepers 
don’t improve their stock they will get left.”’ : 

‘‘Geewhittaker! I should say!’’ exclaimed Simpson. 
‘* But what is the use of wasting your time in trying to 1m 
prove your bees when you can just as well keep bees enough 
to get all the honey there is, and they will board themselves 
and work for nothing, as I have heard folks say ?”’ 

*‘ Just this,’’ said I. ‘‘ The flowers within range of MY 
home yard give on an average yearly, say 10,000 pounds of 
honey. Now, if I keep the average run of bees it will take 
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about 100 colonies to gather it, or 100 pounds of honey for 
each colony. Of this it will take about 70 pounds to keep each 
colony a year, leaving me only 30 pounds of surplus to the 
colony, or 3,000 pounds from the whole yard. But if I keep 
<tronger and more industrious bees, so that each colony 
would gather 140 pounds while the other was gathering 100 
pounds, it would require but 71 colonies to gather the whole 
10,000 pounds ; and as it would not require any more to 
keep each colony than it does the poorer stock, I should get 
s,000 pounds of surplus instead of 3,000 pounds, when I had 
to keep 100 colonies, to say nothing of the smaller number 
of colonies to care for, or hives to keep in repair. And 
what is true of my home yard is true to a greater or less ex- 
tent of any other yards. See?” 























Dr. C. C. MILLER AND FAMILY (Mrs. Miller and her 
sister, Miss Emma Wilson) gave us a short office call last 
week when in Chicagoon a shopping expedition. They 
may well be called ‘‘ The Happy Three.” 


ee ene 
SwEET Lasor.—‘‘How is it you’re such a great 
worker ?”’ askt the grasshopper. 
‘‘Because I love to work,’’ said the busy bee. ‘I 


couldn’t be happy withoutit. In fact, you have noticed 
when my busiest season is on I’m in clover.’’—Philadelphia 
Press. 
se eee 

Mr. W. J. PICKARD, of Richland Co., Wis., dropt in to 
see us on Thursday of last week. He reported their nearly 
400 colonies of bees as having wintered with a loss of only 
about 10. His daughter, Miss Ada, will run her large api- 
ary again this season, as usual. Mr. Pickard has been in- 
vesting in a few young samples of Polled Angus cattle. 
With the good women of the family to look after the bees, 
and Mr. P. to take care of the blooded farm stock, they have 
a pretty strong combination. 


see nee 


EDITOR ERNEST R. Root had this to say in the last 
number of his paper, dated April 15: 


“IT have just returned from attending a convention of 
the Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Association—an organization 
that takes in bee-keepers of thecity and immediate vicinity. 
The convention, while not large in attendance, was an ex- 
cellent one, and the discussions were of the very best. 
After the convention I had a delightful visit with Dr. Miller 
and his family.” 

*ne eee 

EpitokR LEAHY’s Goop-By.—An editorial in the Pro- 
gressive Bee-Keeper begins by saying that in these days of 
telephones the word ‘‘ good-by’’ has not connected with it 
the pathos of the olden time, but the good-by that he is now 
to speak is sad as that of yore. After thus stirring one up 
to wonder whether his editorial pencil or typewriter is to be 
forever stilled, or what other thing is to happen, he relieves 
the strain by saying that about 300 delinquent subscribers 
are to be ** good-byed”’ if they don’t at once walk up to the 
captain’s Office and settle. Business, that. 


se ene 


THE DEPARTMENT OF CRITICISM, in the Bee-Keepers’ 
Review, which for some time has been in charge of Hon. 
R. L. Taylor, appears for the last time in the April number. 
Editor Hutchinson gives as the reason for its discontinu- 
ance: “I think the space can be better used in a different 
way.”’ No doubt about that. Mr. Taylor is a clear and 
forceful writer, and undoubtedly a good bee-keeper, but how 
he could consent to put in his time and space, as he some- 
umes did, in petty pickings and hypercriticisms, is beyond 
ourcomprehension. But, then, we are just a little city edi- 
tor of a bee-paper that only aspires to give its readers the 
genuine gospel of practical bee-keeping, and likely will be 
excused if we fail to appreciate some of the fine attempts to 
show the wonderful difference existing between the tweedle- 
dee and the tweedle-dum in things apicultural. 









































Bees and Fruit._-Every fruit, flower and vegetable 
grower should keep bees to aid in disseminating pollen on 
those blossoms that do not thoroly fertilize themselves. 
Good trees, buds and blossoms do not insure a fruit crop, 
but the pistil must be fertilized, cultivation continued, and 
the tree sprayed to check the ravages of destructive pests. 

American Fruit and Vegetable Journal. 


Ants in the Honey-Room.—H. D. Burrell says in the 
Bee-Keepers’ Review : 

“If you are troubled by ants, make a bench to keep 
honey on by laying 2x6 inch pieces of lumber edgewise on 
the floor and covering them with boards. Make a chalk- 
mark one inch wide entirely around the middle, lengthwise, 
of the 2x6 pieces, and not an ant cancrawl up over it. They 
can’t get a foot-hold.”’ 

Tall Sections.—cC. A. Hatch argues in the Bee-Keepers’ 
Review for 4x5 sections. For some reason they are better 
finisht, and the yield is larger. He says: 


‘“‘In answering the most common argument against 
tall sections, viz., cost of extra supers, we will ignore the 
first point in their favor, 7. e., better appearance, and take 
only the last two—finish and quantity. I think, from ex- 
tended observation at the apiary of Mr. Mendelson, who 
had 4x5 sections by the ton, that the grade was raised on at 
least 10 percent. But, to be moderate, we will cut that in 
two, and call it 5 percent; and the 10 percent of increase of 
yield we will also halve, so, on a 50-pound yield, we would 
have 2'% cents gain for grade, and 25 cents for yield ; which 
would give usa gain of 27% cents. Canaman afford to 
lose 27% cents to save the cost of a 15-cent super ?”’ 


Production of Extracted Honey with 8-Frame Hives is 
the topic of Harry Lathrop in the Bee-Keepers’ Review. 
He, thinks it better to be prepared to work for both comb 
and extracted, as conditions may be more favorable for one 
or the other; prefers a 2-frame Cowan toany 4-frame ex- 
tractor. Whenever a colony becomes strong enough, he 
would give a second story of brood-frames, if necessary 
changing combs from one story to the other, so as to get 
brood in as many as possible. At the beginning of the 
honey-flow, an excluder is put over and a third story given 
for surplus. When this is pretty well filled, it is raised and 
another put underit. If necessary, a fifth story is added, 
always keeping the ripest honey at the top, and extracting 
as soon as fit. If the honey in any comb is the least bit 
watery, it is returned to the hive for ripening. 


Management of Swarms for Comb Honey is given by 
J. F. Otto in the Bee-Keepers’ Review. A swarm is put into 
a hive consisting of two Heddon brood-cases, the upper one 
only being provided with narrow strips of foundation. Mr. 
Otto continues: 


‘The next swarm that issues is handled in the same 
way; and then carried and set by the side of the other 
swarm that issued first. The two swarms are left that way 
until.each swarm has built its upper case full of combs. As 
soon as that is done, I remove the lower empty brood-case of 
each swarm, and unite the two swarms by putting the two 
brood-cases, with queens and bees, one upon the other, on 
one bottom-board, thereby making one colony of the two. 
I put on the cover and leave them that way until the next 
day, when I lift off the upper brood-case, put a queen-ex- 
cluding honey-board on the lower case, shake all the bees 
from the upper case down in front of the hive, and put the 
upper case back on the hive, leaving the queen-excluder be- 
tween the twocases. Then I gotothe old colonies from 
which the swarms issued, take off the supers and put them 
on this young newly united colony. 


‘* The old colonies are supplied with Heddon brood-cases 
filled with empty combs, and are kept busy filling old combs 
with honey which is to be extracted, or to be used in the fall 
for supplying such colonies as are in need of honey.” 
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The ‘* Old Reliable’’ seen thru New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Richards, Ohio. 





THE UNCAPPING-KNIFE AND ITS USE. 

Did I hear you say, Mr.Grimes, that knife-makers 
should make the knife hold fast in the handle? I’m afraid 
that’s a little like saying that commission men should be 
honest. Speak tous again when you have devised some 
way to make ’em do so. No one should be askt to paya 
dollar and over for a knife unless it is put together, and put 
together for keeps. You see (despite the excellent Grimes 
advice to use the honey-knife only for uncapping)I use 
mine to clip my asparagus-green shades; and I have to 
curl my trigger-finger around it, like I was about to shoot a 
Boer, or Britisher. Not quite sure we should always cut 
the comb down to level relentlessly. And he didn’t tell 
about late uncapping, when the combs have been on the 
hives all summer. Who'll get up a tournament, with a 
prize for the best and most rapid uncapping, and a reporter 
capable of describing the different ways of manipulation in 
which the champions proceeded? Page 178. 


A COMPARISON THAT DIDN’T COMPARE. 


In the last Afterthought, page 246, there is a bad ‘‘ out,’ 
in which figures for comparison are given, and nothing to 
compare them with. The idea was that one colony has 
20,000 tield-bees out of a total of 30,000, while another has 
only 2,000 out of a total of 20,000. The home bees not 
counting, it is plain that a field which would supply nectar 
for 50 colonies of the former would supply 500 of the latter. 
And this element is one usually overlookt in such calcula- 
tions. 

MR. VAN BLARICUM AND HIS APIARY. 


Mr. Van Blaricum, you look business in your long, sin- 
gle-line, flight-o’-ducks apiary. But what was the special 
need of warming your thumb? Did a bee make too free 
with it? Andis that your remedy for stings? Your ex- 
tempore shades of sunflower are good—makes them last all 
the fall, to keep the blossoms cut off. Page 177. 


APIARIAN STATISTICS OF THE COLORADOS. 


From 65 tons of honey in 1889 to 600 tonsin 1899 is 
rapid growth for Colorado. They are happy in having 
things in shape out there to knowa little more about bee- 
population and crops than some of the other States can at 
present. Page 181. 


RELATIVE LONGEVITY OF STRAINS OF BEES. 


H. Rauchfuss, of the Colorados, once more turns our 
minds to that important (important if true to report) con- 
sideration, the relative longevity of different strains of 
bees. Is it not strange that we should be so sadly lacking 
in definite evidence on such an important point? A com- 
rade will tell us that his favorite bee is longer lived than 
other bees ; but whether they live 15 days longer or 15 min- 
utes longer—he hasn’t got so far as that yet. Definite proof 
of how long worker-bees live is not very hard to get. Who 
will keep some long-lived bees and some short-lived bees 
side by side under identical conditions, and show us just 
how many days of difference there is during the honey-flow 
in June? Ere we spend very much time and cash, let us 
first be sure we are not pursuing a will-o’-the-wisp. You 
see it might be that the supposed short-lived ones are really 
just as long-lived as the others—the real trouble being an 
unusually large percentage of defective and worthless in- 
dividuals among the brood. Page 182. 


WAX-SECRETION AND HONEY-GATHERING. 


Mr. Rauchfuss also says he has several colonies in his 
apiary markt approvingly because they use wax to build 
the burrs on top, where other co onies use propolis largely. 
Shouldn’t wonder if he were on track of something val- 
uable. I suppose the idea is that such bees do not use pro- 


polis because wax is p/enfy with them—and that plentiful 
wax-secretion goes with plentiful honey-gathering. 
age 182. 


Does 
it always ? 








—$$—$—___ 
—<—- 
BETTER ‘‘SEASON’”’ NON-SWARMING THINGS, 


President Aikin is a wise man. He always Partakes of 
a grain of salt when he hears of non-swarming bees. fe, 
ter include non-swarming hives and non-swarming meth. 
ods—and double the dose of salt, and takeit every half 
hour. Page 182. : ies 


THE BLACK BROOD SCOURGE. 


What shall we say about P. W. Stahlmann’s report o; 
black brood on page 204? To lose 200 colonies out of 459 is 
one season is rather a shocking record for a person to make 
who seems to be reasonably diligent and expert in his craft. 
Perhaps it’s mainly because no one knows yet how to pro. 
ceed against a new disease; but again, perhaps perhaps 
we have a plague on our shores that’s going to sweep the 
country despite all that can be done. 


, 


‘“WATER ON THE HEAD”’ FOR BEE-STINGS. 


Henry White, page 203, is certainly a veteran ; but ty, 
souse one’s head in a tub of water when an army of infurj. 
ated bees are grubbing it over—that’s what some of the 
veterans would call one of the greenest of greenhorn tricks, 
You see, wetting does not improve their temper much ; ang 
you fix ’em so they can not leave you when they get ready, 


PURE-FOOD LAWS AND THEIR ENFORCEMENT. 


Mr. Abbott may be right that the matter of pure food 
and honey should be left inthe hands of the Commissioner 
of Agriculture ; but somehow it seems a little to me as if an 
officer with no other duty to perform would be less likel; 
to neglect duty. A thoroly competent and good man would 
get to work in either case; but even a rather poor stick 
(such as the political machine is apt to give us) would do 
something if wicked obstruction or utter idleness were the 
only alternatives. Page 199. 


FULL FOUNDATION SHEETS IN SECTIONS. 


The appearance of the thing on page 196 is that five of 
the Colorados believe in full sheets of foundation in sec- 
tions, and act accordingly, while 13 more believe the same 
thing but don’t live up totheir faith. Still, those who be- 
lieve in total depravity are all the better for not living up 
to it. 

FASTENING FOUNDATION IN SECTIONS. 


Keep your cut foundation as cold as ever you can, by 
some extemporized refrigerating arrangement, if you are 
going to set it by the hot-plate process. New idea to me, 
but looks very sensible. They didn’t agree as to whether 
the hot plate should be allowed to warm the wood of the 
section a little. 


WINTERING BEES IN A ‘*‘ CEMENT CISTERN.”’ 


Bingham’s bee-cave looks dreadfully sinister somehow. 
One would think that, if not actually a den for the commis- 
sion of crime, at least the slaughter of innocent little lambs 
must be carried on inside that dark, wigwam-like structure. 
Am not quite sure I like the idea of wintering bees in a 
cement cistern—but that feature of the thing could be modi- 
fied—and “‘ pretty is that pretty does.’’ If this new depar- 
ture in wintering-repositories does all that is expected of it, 
it will be as pretty as Annie Laurie herself. Excellent 
plan to weigh the dead every exact month, so the bee-keeper 
knows just ‘‘ where he is at.’’ So far the record is lovely at 
a loss of about a third of an ounce a month per colony. 
This would be about 93 bees out of say 14,000—but wait till 
you hear from the /asf month. Page 193. 

INTRODUCING QUEENS. 

Mr. Bonney might have carried his safe-introduction 
plan a little further yet. Of a colony having lots of brood 
one can not impound all the bees a /a Doolittle; but just 
previous to running in the queen and the first half of the 
bees, those left in charge of the brood can also be shaken 
out and put in ‘‘durance vile’’ for a season. In returning 
these last, just set them near the door and let them go home 
individually, instead of allinarush. Page 196. 


BLOCKING THE BROOD-CHAMBER WITH “HONEY. 


So according to Mr. Aikin, page 195, a weak colony ¥™ 
always crowd the brood-chamber with honey, if they av‘ 
the honey to do it with, and the strongest will do the same 
thing in just the requisite kind of a slow flow. Sensible 
but! Are there not some bees with which you'll never 
have a blockt brood-chamber if the colony is fairly poptous 
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Bees Doing Well. 


My bees are doing fine, all having come 
thru the winter all right except one colony, 
which died from exposure. I winter my 
bees on the summer stands in dovetailed 
hives, with no protection but the chaff 
cushions on top. They are now bringing 
in plenty of pollen, and the hives are full 
of brood and young bees. I practice spread- 
ing the brood-nest, and find it 8 great ad- 
vantage. I expect to double the number of 
colonies I now have by increasing. I have 
some blacks, but will substitute them with 
Italians, by Doolittle’s plan. 

My bees did not do so well last season, as 
the season was too dry still I can not com- 
plain, as I got from 30 to 40 pounds per col- 
ony, but did not increase any. I sold all 
my honey in neigbboring towns, and could 
have sold more if I had had it. I sold it for 
11 to 1244 cents, and had notrouble. I put 
my honey up nicely, and in both small and 
large packages, so as to please all. 

P. I. HUFFMAN. 

Rockbridge Co., Va., April 18. 








Have Filled Two Supers Each. 


I have 40 colonies of black bees which are 
doing well at the present time; some have 
already filled two supers, each containing 
18 one-pound sections. By the first of June 
everything dries up here, so there is notb- 
ing but grapes and fruit for the bees to 
work on. JAS. PETERSON. 

Tehama Co., Culif., April 17. 





Wintered Nicely in the Cellar. 


I put 60 colonies of bees into the cellar 
Nov. 15, and lost 4 by starvation, being 
rather light when putin. I took them out 
April 3, and they carried in the first pollen 
April 7, from soft maple and poplar. My 
bees wintered nicely, and are strong. The 
temperature in the cellar was mostly 38 
degrees above zero, and at no time 45 de- 
grees. Bees seemed most quiet at 38 de- 
grees. "My thermometer hangs about the 
center of thecellar. G. P. UTENDORFER. 

Sibley Co., Minn., April 19. 





Laying Workers and Their Progeny 


I notice on page 39. some one asks what 
makes a laying-worker. I don’t propose to 
answer this question for Dr. Miller, but con- 
fess ‘‘I don’t know.”’ But there is one thing 
I do know, and that is that whenIl am so 
careless as to let a colony of bees get into a 
condition to expect laying workers, I must 
hop and skip until all of their brood is de- 
stroyed; and if any have emerged from the 
cells, some of the good plans given in our 
text-books must be speedily applied to de- 
stroy these worthless inmates of the hive. 
They are nothing more than ‘faulty 
drones,’’ and have given mucb trouble in 
my bee-yard. 

rear queens for my own use, and after 
15 years of experience I boast that I know 
pretty well bow it isdone. When I rear 
fine, large, prolific queens and they mate 
with these ‘‘ faulty drones,”’ I have a queen 
whose daughters produce bees that are 
weak, and in most cases have bee-paralysi:. 

Early in the spring of 1887 I bought a 
tested Italian queen, and reared queens, di- 
vided, and sub-divided, until I had a con- 
siderable number of colonies, and they went 
into winter quarters swarming in a sea cf 
glory. But long before the calendar changed 
to 1888, quite a number of the bees had de- 
serted their hives, and the following spring 
found me with but few colonies and a small 
number of bees in each. From the hive in 
which I wintered the tested queen I notited 
drones flying freely. Upon examination 





Sharples Cream Separators: Profitable Dairying 











Wil 


ywhere are furnishing their hoes without 
money by distributing a few of our fine soaps, per- 
fumes, extracts and toilet preparations, among 
their friends and neighbors. 





We send the goods and premiums on 30 days trial and 
guarantee them. This handsome Couch isonly one of 
our many premiums. You can furnish your home 
without one cent, Write for our handsome free book 
of premiums. Watches, Cameras and Bicycles. Write eth 
Crofts & Reed. 842-850 Austin Av. Dep. C, Ch'cago, Ii. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


COLONIES OF ITALIAN AND 
CARNIOLAN BEES ror SALE; 
all in new movable-frame hives. 
Send stamp for price-list. 

WM. J. HEALY, 


18A5t MINERAL Pornt, lowa Co., WIs. 


m | N S oN We are Headquarters for 


Seed & Plants. 


Valuable book about ft, telling how tog row thousands of 
do} lars worth, what used for and who is growing it.Sent for 10¢ 


AMERICAN GINSENG GARDENS, ROSE HILL, New York. 
6E7t Mention the American Bee Journal! 
with Queen, $2; 


Italian Bees sitio: 5: 


with Queen, $2.50. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. W.c. GATHRIGHT, 
18Alt Dona ANA, NEW MEXICO. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BY RETURN MAIL. 


Golden Beauty Italian Queens, 


Reared from imported mothers. 

















2-frame Nucleus 





Untested, 50 cts.; 12 Untested, $5.50; Tested, $1. 
J. S. TERRAL & CO., Lampasas, Texas. 
18Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





AL 
of f Makes good neighbors. Why not have 
H 


po! 


both when you can make the best for 


20 to 35 Cents a Rod. 
A little inquiry into the merits of our 
system of fencing will repay you hand 
somely. Write y for free Catalog 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
~ Box 138 ile, Indiana, U. 8. A. 





48E13t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


if you have the right kind and know 
how to handle it. The best kind and 
thebest wayto make money with them 


is told and fully illustrated Poy! Gulde. 


in our Mammoth Annual 

Tells all about 30 varieties ot fowls, and their 

. treatment in health and disease; plans for 
poultry houses, recipes treating all diseases,etc. 

Gives lowest prices on stock. Sent for Ibe. 


nm Bauscher, Jr.,Box 94, Freeport, lil. 


48E13t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 
THE 


Ganadian Bee Journal. 


A Monthly Magazine full of good, practical 
and trustworthy information on Bee-Culture. 
Trial subscription one year, 50 cents. 

GOOLD, SHAPLEY & MUIR CO., (Limited 

12E4t BRANTFORD, ONT., CANADA. 

Please mention Bee Journal whe~ writing. 


GOOD WHEELS 


_ MAKE A 200D WACON. 
useless Ef E has good wheels it is 
useless. 

THe ELECTRIC (iffiis 
are good wheelsand they make a Soros 
Jast indefinitely. They are made or 
low, any width of tire, to fit any skein. 
They can't get leose, rot or break 
down. They last always. Catalog free. 


, Electric Wheel Co.. Bor 16 Quincy, Ills. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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BEE-KE EPERS , if you want your supplies to arrive at your railroad station 

s in neat and perfect condition, free from dirt and damage 

ordinarily resulting from railroad handling; ond if you want your orders filled promptly with 
the very finest goods in the market, send to 


(.B.L6wiS60., Watertown, Wis. 


wv. Ss. A. 
THOUSANDS OF BEE-HIVES, MILLIONS OF SECTIONS READY FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT. 
Lewis Foundation Fasteners are selling like hot-cakes. Customers who have received one of these 


new machines pronounce it the finest, and write us that it is worth more than our 
price, which is only'ON® DOLLAR, Without lamp. 
BRANCHES: AGENCIES: 
G. B. Lewis Co, 19 So. Alabama St., Indianap- L. C. WoopMAN...........Grand Rapids, Mich. 
olis, Ind. FRED FoOULGER & SONS...........Ogden, Utah. 
G. B. Lewis Co., 515 First Ave., N. E., Minne- E. T. Asgorrt, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
apolis, Minn Special Southwestern Agent. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 


IT’S WORTH YOUR WHILE.... 


to investigate the difference between our prices and those ofagents 
and dealers for the same grade of work. 


..:WE DO NOT SELL... 


throuzh agents or dealers, therefore we do 
not have them to protect, and in making 
our prices are enabled to figure themas low 
as the grade of work we manufacture can 
be sold. We save you the profits that 
) are added between the manufacturer 













ne 





















and the consumer, by selling direct to 
you from our factory. This has been our 


Mag 
CRIKARINY 
method ne mee Sober dea lee AY i << ANY 
ears, and we are toda e largest manu- 


,>: 
r \ x 
'—Single Stra: = turers of vehicles and harness in the world sellin 
me -e with nk ka direct to the user exclusively. We make 1aetvlesat No. 191—Bugzy, with leather quarter top. Price 
trimmings.#9.50. As goodss Vehicles and 65 styles of harness and ship anywhere with shafts, 853.00. Guaranteed as good as others 
sells for $6.00 more. for examination, guaranteeing safe arrival. Send for sell for for @25 more than our price. 
free catalogue showing all of our diff t styles. 


ELKHART CARRIACE AND HARNESS MANUFACTURING CO., ELKHART, INDIANA, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


I i , i , 
M.H. HUNT & SON, | FOR SALE s2eeet 
SELL ROOT’S GOODS at ROOT’S PRICES. 


[ 5 ' in good Hives, 
Our inducements are first-class goods, cheap all in good condition. Prices reasonable. 
freight rates, and prompt shipments. Send for D. C. BUCKSTAFF, 

catalog. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 16A3t 149 South Main St., OSHKOSH, WIs. 


SECTIONS. 


By an error in ordering, we have a large stock of 35gx5x1!'2 in. plain sections. 
We will sell these at a discount, until stock is reduced. 


Catalog of Apiarian Supplies free. Untested Italian Queens 75 cts. 


Apiaries—Gten Cove, 1 [, J, STRINGHAM. 105 Park Place, New York, XN. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Three Celluloid Queen-Buttons Free 
P< oe AS A PREMIUM. 

















ENB ee 
2 of S For sending us ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER to the 
~ F Y) b. Bee Journal for the balance of this year, with 50 





a4 
mi: Ny cents, we will mail you THREE of these prettybut- 
Ox tons for wearing on the coat-lapel. (You can wear 
a one and give the others to the children.) The queen 
has a golden tinge. This offer is made only to our present regular subscribers. 


NOTE.—One reader writes: ‘“‘I have every reason to believe that it would be a very good idea 
for every bee-keeper to wear one [of the buttons] as it will cause people to ask questions about the 
busy bee, and many a conversation thus started would wind up with the sale of more or less honey; 
at any rate, it would give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to enlighten many a person in re- 
gard to honey and bees.”’ 

Prices of Buttons alone, postpaid: One button, 8 cts.; 2 buttons, 6 cts. each: 
5 or more, 5cts. each. (Stamps taken.) Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


_ Our specialty is making SECTIONS and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We havea full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., [arshfield, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


TABLETS FOR THIN PEOPLE. 
OX-BLOO Nervousness, Rheumatism, oon 
Disease. 3 weeks’ treatment free for 10 cents postage. 
Look for our ad on this page next week. 
18F:2t W. A. HENDERSON, Clarinda, Iowa, 
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es 
I found the tested queen gone, and the 
rearing drones in worker-comb. Pron an 
amount of brood. and the drones already 
hatcht, I judged that they were at Work 
good earnest. These faulty drones y ; 
beautiful in color—the yellowest I ever = 
A new idea struck me, and I concluded | 
would rear some queens and have them fe 
tilized by these yellow drones before then 
were any drones from the other colonies 
I reared 3 queens, and they were laying 
April 15, before there were any drones 
the other colonies. As soon as these bees 
began to emerge from the cells, | Selected 
the queen that produced the best mari; 
bees to rear queens from. ; 
After rearing several queens from be, 
and introducing them into my best cojp. 
nies, I began to congratulate myself Upon 
what a wonderful piece of machinery inap 
was that he could dive so deep into Natuy 
and bring out the hidden mysteries, whe, 
to my surprise and sorrow, these last-reara; 
queens produced bees that had bee- araly. 
sis. This may be a matter of locality, py 
I find that queens produce bees that ar 
much better boney-gatherers when they 
mate with drones from the best honey. 
gathering colonies. H. B. Lamperr, 
Simpson Co., Ky. 


No Loss in Wintering. 


This is a nice,warm week, the peach-tre 
are blooming, and the bees are making us 
of the bloom. I wintered my bees on the 
summer stands with the loss of none out of 
68 colonies. L. A. Hammonp 

Washington Co., Md., April 21. 


Wintered Especially Well. 


Bees have wintered especially well in this 
locality (eastern Ontario) and prospect: 
are good for the season. G. G. Sxrrzerr. 

Ontario, Canada, April 18. 





Combining Bees with Other Things. 


I have 30 colonies of bees in good shape 
with plenty of sweets and lots of brood. | 
have had a severe case of bee-fever for 
about 3 years, and I can’t see that it is 
abating any; rather I am sure I’ve had « 
relapse, and at this writing the fever is 
very high, and I rather think it will termi- 
nate in the higher stage of the fever— 
that of general bee-keeping. Of course, | 
don’t mean by this that I will make the one 
pursuit of bee-keeping my only and entire 
business, for I mean to keep several good 
milk cows and patronize the creamery, ani 
will rear thorobred O. I. C. hogs and barred 
Plymouth chickens. But with all this I am 
to keep at least 25 or 30 colonies of bees 

I propose to plant such forage as will pro- 
duce both nectar for bees and feed for cattle 
and horses, thereby getting the extra crop 
of honey which I would lose if I had no 
bees. In these days people ought to plan 
to make all they can, and save all they 
make. See? Wo. Hirtcucocs. 

Lonoke Co., Ark., April 21. 





























Robber Bees and Their Treatment. 


Some of the incidents of my experience 
with a certain case of robbers may be sug: 
gestive as a help to other amateur bee 
keepers. 

Soon after placing my bees (20 colonies) 
out of the cellar, the unwelcome sound 0 
prowling robbers was heard. Fighting w# 
noticed at the entrances of 6 or 8 colonies 
but finally nearly the whole force concet: 
trated at one place. I tried to help the co: 
= by contracting the entrance 80 that 
only about a space of one inch remaine 
= In front of this a little block #8 
P aced, which is a great help as a protection 

or the defense. In ordinary cases this & 
rangement is effective. This time the siege 
was continued and in a few days the rob 
bers overpowered. 

They now began to go in and out ™ 
small entrance quite freely. . 

Two of the colonies were noticed t 
flying stronger and with more intent than 
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of the American Bee Journal. This 

offer is good for 3 mouths ONL Y— 

from May1to Aug.1. Dr. Peiro 

es this special offer to test the virtue of 
make” orice for best medical services. Reply 


small fF 
es DR. PEIRO., 
34 Central Music Hall, CHICAGO. 


»¢ month will pay for medi- 
De Pi treatment for any reader 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


~m Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MonETTE Queen-Clipping 

Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping ueens 

wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 

or willsend it FREE as a ~ 

mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal for 

a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 

mail the Bee Journal one year 

and the Clipping Device. - oa 
ORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 

= 118 Michigan St., Chicago, LiL 


FOR SALE —$2,000 


The BEST FAMILY TRADE in Honey and 
Maple Syrup in U.S. A. 

Best Clover and Basswood Honey was sold 
for 25 cents a pound past winter. ’ 

Residence telephone connecting with 5,000 
other residence *phoues. 

Personal introduction given to about 2,000 
patrons. Easy terms. 
* Refer to Editor of American Bee Journal. 

Address, X Y Z, care American Bee Journal. 


Northern 
Italian Queens! 


Reared by the best methods from my GREAT 
HONEY-GATHERERS. Price,$leach. Orders 
for queens to be filled in rotation begiruing 
June lst. Ready to book orders NOW. 

ADA L. PICKARD, 
RICHLAND CENTER, WIS. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


' Bee-Supplies! 














Weare distributors for ROOT’S GOODS : 
AT THEIR PRICES for southern Ohio, + 
Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Ken- : 


tucky, and the South. 


MUTH’S SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS 
LANGSTROTH BEE-HIVES, ETC. 


Lowest Freight Rates in the cour‘ry. 
Send for Catalog. 


Cc. H. WwW. WHRBER, 
Successor to C. F. Mutu & Son, 
2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Yellow Sweet Clover Seed 


WE HAVE IT AT LAST! 


We have finally succeeded in getting a SMALL 
quantity of the seed of the YELLOW variety of 
sweet clover. This kind blooms from two to 
four weeks earlier than the common or white 
variety Of sweet clover. It also grows much 
shorter, only about two feetin hight. It is as 
much visited by the bees as the white, and usu- 
ally comes into bloom ahead of white clover 
and basswood. We offer the seed as a premium 


A QUARTER POUND FOR SENDING 
ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 


So long as it lasts, we will mail a quarter 
pound of the seed to a regular paid-up subscri- 
ber who sends us ONE NEW subscriber for the 
American Bee Journal one year, with $1.00; or % 
pound by mail for 30 cents. 

We have been trying for years to secure this 
Seed, and finally succeeded in getting it. It is 
new seed, gathered last season by an old per- 
Sonal friend of ours, so we know it is all right. 
But we have only asmall supply. When nearly 
out we will mention it. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 


118 Michigan St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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the others, so they were suspicioned as the 
ones making thetrouble. As a test, the 
entrance of the colony being robbed was 
screened with wire-cloth, and in 15 or 20 
minutes it was removed again. The rob- 
bers in the hive having filled themselves, 
and anxious to leave, came out like the be- 
ginning ofaswarm. It wes easy to note 
that they went to those two colonies in 
question. 

I now tried the sawdust project, even to 
extreme measures, closing the entrance of 
the robbers’ hives almost entirely. But in 
less than 5 minutes they would be at their 
more important business again. 

In the evening the colony was moved to 
another place. The next morning the rob- 
bers were out again. Then came their 
downfall. Their hives were turned half 
way round, which completely confused 
them nearly all day. The next morning 
they were turned back, and slightly con- 
fused again. If necessary I meant to re- 
= the turning but have not been bothered 
since. 

Conclusion: = to locate the robbers. If 
found, don’t fail to completely disturb 
them in some way. E. 8. Rog. 

Todd Co., Minn., April 19. 





Backward Spring. 


Spring is backward, and bard on bees. It 
is not so cold, but it rains a great deal. 
Apples are just blooming. 

J. O. GRIMSLEY. 

Overton Co.; Tenn., April 24. 





Photography and Bees. 


. There isa man in Rogers Park who is an 
entbusiast in bee-culture. He bas achieved 
a measure of success, and supplies his im- 





** Rear Elevation—Cross Section.”’ 


mediate neighbors with a superior quality 
of honey ata normal price. So he is nat- 
urally proud of his hives. 

One of his neighbors is equally enthusi- 
astic over photography, and so it came 
about that the bee-man invited the camera- 
man to take a picture of the hives. So the 
photographer came and planted his tripod, 
while the honey-man posed beside the hives. 

While adjusting bis camera, with the 
cloth over his head, the picture-maker be- 
came aware of a loud buzzing inside the 
cloth. Supposing it came from an ordi- 
nary fly, he shook the cloth impatiently. 
The buzzing became more angry, and he be- 
gan to move bis arms and flop the cloth. 
That spoiled the picture, for two or three 
bees jabbed their stingers into him simul- 
taneously, and he jumpt into the air, up- 
setting the camera and uttering loud cries. 

‘*“Whatdo you do that for?” said the 
bee-man; ‘just keep quiet and they won't 
burt you.” 

‘* Won’t burt me, you lunatic,”’ responded 
the camera-man, gathering up the wreck 





Western Beé-Keepers! 


If you want the finest and best up-to-date 
goods made do not fail to send for our large, il- 
lustrated catalog for 1900. 


We sell the ROOT GOODS, 


and sell them at factory prices. 


IMMENSE STOCK 


ready for prompt shipment. 





Joseph Nusewander, °“iowa"* 








first class hatcher—the 


EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Hatches the vy: +yy per cent. of 
fertile eggs att 










Circulars free. 
Send 6c. for 
Illus. Catalog. 


ee 


WATCH rosie" 


e lowest cost. 
GEO. I. STAHL, Quincy, m.| 





44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


4»An experienced man 
jto take full charge of 
jan apiary of 200 colo- 
nies of bees, for wages 
or on shares. Address 
18A3t bE. ©. PEALHERS, Royalton, Wis. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 
Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
oney. 

Being the cleanest is usually workt 

the quickest of any foundation made, 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 


Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


UALR 


2 BEESUPPLIES! £ 


42” Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices“G@B 


Pouper’s Honey-Jars and every- 
thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 
Service—low freight rate. Catalog 
free. WALTER S. POUDER, 

512 Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


BUMNAAMNNNUINE 


Please mention Bee Journal when writin: 


*s1F YOU WANT THE 


—— BEE-BOOK 


That covers the wnole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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Here we are to the front 
for 1900 with the NEW 


CHAMPION CHAFF - HIVE, 


a comfortable home for the bees in 
summe:t and winter. We alsocarry 
a complete line of other SUPPLIES. 


Catalog free. R. H. SCHMIDT & CO. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


From Barred PLYMOUTH 
GGS ROCKS Thorobred, Fine 
*lumaged Fowls. Farm 





} 
Raised—75c per dozen. 
MRS. L. C. AXTELL, Roseville, Ill. 
15Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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and climbing over the fence rapidly. 
‘*Won’t hurt me! I tell you they /ave hurt 
me, and I believe you to/d them to do it. 
You and your bees be hanged !’’—Chicago 
Daily News. 


Is Onion Honey Injurious to Bees ? 


The winter of 1898-99 I lost 20 colonies 
that I built up on the nucleus plan. June 
30, 1899, we had a hard freeze which killed 
all the bloom, and in AugustI fed the 20 
colonies, expecting’a'flow in the fall, which 
we did not get. The season being extremely 
dry, all colonies filled the hives with honey 
gathered from onion bloom, of which there 
was a nice crop planted for seed. 

In February, 1900, I noticed that my bees 
were dying at a rapid rate. I examined 
the hives, and found the combs black, and 
the honey strong. There was no other 
bloom last fall to speak of. My bees did 
not have to go over 10 or 20 rods to gather 
the honey. All the old colonies came thru 
in good shape, but it almost cleans me out 
of the business. 

I wish to keep bees, but if my neighbors 
persist in raising onion seeds, I would 
rather go out of the bee-business, in case of 
a poor season; in a good season it would be 
different. F. McBRIDE. 

Hardin Co., Ohio, April 21. 





. ** Long Ideal Hive”’ Satisfactory. 


C Mr. Poppleton’s explanation (page 212) of 
the term ‘‘ Long Ideal Hive” is perfectly 
satisfactory to me. I agree with him about 
the offensiveness of the term ‘* Long Idea.”’ 
As Ido not remember seeing any previous 
explanation, I suppose I may be excused 
for thinking that the new term was a mis- 
take. Mr. Poppleton has my thanks for the 
correction, and I apologize to the Boiler. 
Wm. Mutu-RAsMusSsEN. 
Inyo Co., Calif. 


[The apology is accepted.—BoILeEr. | 





Wintered Well Outdoors. 


My bees wintered well on the summer 
stands and all are in good shape except one 
colony. and that was in a common box. 
had to feed them. On the 7th of this month 
another colony came over and went in with 
them, so I just transferred them into a 
frame hive, and they are working nicely, 
carrying in pollen. It made a strong colony. 

1 get lots of information out of the Bee 
Journal. 58.8. Srupson. 
Marion Co., Ohio, April 21. 





The Old City of St. Joseph, Florida. 


April 9 to 14 I was cruising around in the 
Gull of Mexico and St. Joseph’s Bay, in 
search of health, recreation, and gathering 
of sbells. 

We spent one day at St. Joseph’s Point; 

the waters were veryewarm, the air genial, 
and drest in bathing suits we waded in the 
briny, clear water in search of shells. Many 
concbhs were found, and building a fire on 
the beach, these were boiled in atin can, 
until their occupants could be removed; 
then wasbt, dried, and packt away in the 
boat, to be taken home, as trophies of our 
trip. 
We sailed from here to Eagle Harbor, 
and spenta day ; when inclination prompted 
we crost the narrow peninsula to the Gulf 
side, and reclining upon the white sand 
dunes, or sitting upon drift-wood, watcht 
the great white billows rolling in like leap- 
ing, prancing, white horses, and spreading 
out upon the shore. 

Letters had been sent by us to fishermen 
campt at Ship Yard, and we sailed thither. 
Here were 4 crews with their paraphernalia 
for fishing—seines, reels, boats, etc. They 
had comfortable sleeping apartments in 
their tents, tables and benches for eating, 
cooking stoves protected by boards from 
winds, and their coffee-mill screwed to a 
pine tree. 

One crew caught 8 barrels of Spanish 
mackerel one night while we were there, 
and numerous small shark were thrown 





A HANDY TOOL-HOLDER) 


Sent by Express, for $1.50; or with the Bee Journal} 
one year—both for $2.00. 


Every Manufacturer, Miller, Carpenter, 
Cabinet Maker, Machinist. Wheelwright and 
Quarryman, Farmer, or any one using a grind- 
stone, should have one of these Tool-Holders. 
One boy can do the work of two persons, and 
grind much faster, easier and with perfect 
accuracy. Will hold any kind of tool, from 
the smallest chisel to a draw shave or ax. 
Extra attachment for Spaepouing. scythe 
blades included in the above price. The work 
is done without wetting the hands or soiling 
the clothes, as the water flows from the opera- 
tor. Itcan be attached to any size stone for 
hand or steam power, is always ready for use, 
nothing to get out of order, and is abeotutely 
worth 100 times its cost, 

No farm is well-equipped un- 
less it has a Tool-Holder. Pays 
“or itself in a short time. 


How to Use the Holder. 


DIRECTIONS.—The Tool is fas- 
tened securely In the Holder by 
aset-screw and can be ground 
to any desired bevel by insert- 
ing the arm of the Holder into 
a higher or lower notch of the 
standard. While turning the 
crank with the right hand, the 
left rests on an steadies the 
Holder ; the Tool is moved to 
the right or left across the 
stone, or examined while grind- 
ing, as readily andin the same . 
way asif held in ths hands. ; 

For grinding Round - Edge 
Tools, the holes in the stand- 
ard are used instead of the 
notches. 





Address, GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 

















CHICAGO, ILL 





Queens, Bees, Nuclei, Etc. 


Having been 27 years rear- 
ing Queens for the trade on 
the best plans, will continue 
during 1900 to rear the BEST 
we can. 


PRICES: 
One Untested Queen.... .$1.00 
One Tested Queen ....... 1,25 
One Select Tested Queen 1.50 
One Breeder.............. 3.00 
One Comb Nucleus....... 1.80 


Untested Queens ready in 
May. ‘Tested, Selected, and 
Breeders, are from last sea- 
son’s rearing, ready now. 


COMB FOUNDATION vitow Wax. 


Send for price-list of Queens by the dozen; 
also sample of Foundation. J.L. STRONG, 
14Atf CLARINDA, Page Co., lowa. 


Please mention Bee Journa: when q@riting. 


=. HONEY MONEY 
' results from best care of 
bees. Loy a eee the use of 
the best Apiary appliances. 
THE QOVE-TAILED HIVE 
own here is one of special merit, 
Equipped with Super Brood 








oe, section holder, 


scalloped wood separator 

and flatcover. We make and 

7 carry in stock a full line of bee 

supplies, Can supply every want. Illustrated catalogue FREK 
INTERSTATE MANPG. CO., Box 10, HUDSON, WIS. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
Wholesale 


DITTMER’S and Retail 
FOUNDATION 


This foundation is made by an absolutely 
non-dipping process, thereby producing a per- 
fectly clear and pliable foundation that retains 
the odor and color of beeswax, and is free from 
dirt. 

Working wax into foundation for cash, a 
specialty. Write for samples and prices. 

A full line of Supplies at the very lowest 
prices, and in any quantity. Best quality and 
prompt shipment. Send for large, illustrated 
catalog. 


GUS, DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Beeswax Wanted. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 











The Mississippi Valley Democrat 


—AND— 


Journal of Agriculture, 


A wide-awake, practical Western paper for 
wide-awake, practical Western farmers, stock- 
raisers, poultry people and fruit-growers, to 
learn the science of breeding, feeding and man- 
agement. Special departments for horses, cat- 
tle, hogs, sheep, poultry and dairy. No farmer 
can afford to do without it. 

It stands for American farmers and produ- 
cers. Itis the leading exponent of agriculture 
as a business, and at the same time the cham- 
pion of the Agricultural States and the producer 
in politics. Subscription, One Dollar a Year. 


4&a- Write for Sample Copy 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





+ 
~+ 






Hitit 


DON’T BE DISCOURAGED 


Page 12 Wire 58-inch Fence will hold your stock 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Paty Lo 

Comb Foundation 
And all Apiarian Supplie 
cheap. Send for 


FREE Catalogue. &. T, FLANAGAN, Belleville, i 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





; ; If you care to know of its 
California! F3e% Fiswers, climate 
or Resources, send for a sample copy o! 4!» 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, _— 

The leading Horticultural and Agricultura! 
aper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht week*y, 
lendeomety illustrated, $2.00 per annum. 5am 

ple copy free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, - 

330 Market Street, - San Francisco, CAL 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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re. What silvery beauties 
—— Baa witb 3 rows of polk-a-dots on 
= sides; how delicious they were when 
or upon a charcoal fire in our boat. 
as short distance away was the site of the 
historic city of St. Joseph, once having 
-)) inbabitants, but now not one or a 
‘cle residence. Its desolation reminded 
pom the prophecies of Jeremiah; her 
wharfs are gone, nothing of the railroad re- 
mains except the ties, which are of pitch 
ine. and as sound as when laid, nearly a 
fentury ago, the third railroad in the 
United States. Yellow fever, tidal waves. 
hurricanes and forest fires wiped her out of 
existence. The rattle-snake has his hole, 
wild turkeys rear their broods, the doe and 
her fawn skip over her brick pavements, 
and an occasional bear growls and panther 
_—— captain bad told me that there were 
wany bee-trees in the swamp back of the 
town site, and I had brought along a globe 
bee-veil expecting a heap of fun getting 
wild honey. But I had forgotten to bring 
any bait; the ax was not along and the cap- 
tain said he could not gointo the swamp 
on account of — og project bad to 
) ‘tantly abandoned. 
awe . Mrs. L. HarRRISON. 

Washington Co., Fla., April 17. 





Colonies Wintered Strong. 


I wintered 7 colonies in the cellar; they 
came out strong and are building up very 
fast. Young bees are batching out every 
day. They have more than two combs of 
brood now. The prospects for a big crop of 
honey are good, and [ think the bees will 
bustle me around pretty lively, as I lack a 
great many things necessary to properly 
take care of a large crop from 18 colonies, 
being only a beginner. (I have just bought 
ll colonies more.) 

If this weather continues a few days 
fruit-bloom will be out. Bees are very busy 
today carrying pollen, and are getting some 
honey. Gero. A. OHMERT. 

Dabuque Co., Iowa, April 22. 





Apiaries in Fine Condition. 


teports from all of my Wisconsin api- 
aries are that the bees have wintered 
almost without loss, and are in fine condi- 
tion. FRANK McNay. 
Columbia Co., Wis., April 19. 


Prospects Favorable. 


My loss in bees the past winter was one 
colony out of 84. Those alive are in good 
condition at present, and the prospects are 
favorable for a good honey harvest. 

F. C. SNYDER. 

Jones Co., Iowa, April 21. 





Bees Troubled with Moths. 


On page 630 (1899) Illinois asks, ‘‘ What 
is the matter with my bees ?” and says that 
‘fora long time they bave been bringing 
out dead brood from the hives in the nymph 
stage. and also full-grown bees.”’ Also on 
page 667 (1899) the man who boils beedom 
down mentions a smaller wax-worm re- 
ported by Dr. Miller in Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture, and winds up by asking if the Doc- 
tor bas made a new acquaintance, or 
whether it is only our old friend galleria 
crreana in a different role. 

Itis well known that the common wax- 
moth, or at least the one that some bee- 
keepers dread so much, completely destroys 
the combs and leaves them a mass of filthy 
webs. There is a smaller kind called the 
‘center-moth.”” The name is appropriate, 
for it works in the brood-nest (which is the 
center of the colony) and in the center of 
the combs. It is the terror of nuclei and 
weak colonies, and sometimes injures 
Strong ones. Its presence in the brood-nest 
's Indicated by one or more mature young 
bees with their heads bare (they being un- 
able to leave the cell), and also by bare- 
headed brood, tho I am not sure that it 
Causes the bare-headed brood in every in- 





stance. When the bees start in after these 
moths they go clear thru the combs. When 
you see combs that have been used in brood- 
rearing full of holes, as if made for pas- 
sageways, the center-moth has been there. 

do not know why it should be called 
center-moth, forI am sure it does not eat 
wax. True, it makes passageways from 
one cell to another, and thru the dividing- 
wall between the cells, but I have seen them 
come out of the bodies of dead bees which 
they had fastened in the cell with their 
webs. When you pull out one of those bees 
you will have to look into the cell quickly 
before it wriggles out of sight into some 
other cell. They sometimes pull out with 
the bee, but not every time. 

Being desirous of increase the past sea- 
son (1899) I used the nucleus plan, but by 
the help of a bad season and the center- 
moth I made a failure of it. One nucleus 
which became infested in May was left to 
itself to see what would become of it. By 
the middle of September it was weak in 
numbers, had no honey for winter, the 
combs full of holes, and most of the mature 
brood fastened in the combs with webs. 

My bees are blacks, Italian-bybrids, Car- 
niolans and Adels. Only the two latter 
ones were free from the pest the entire sea- 
son. Strong colonies seem to be better 
able to withstand them than the weaker 
ones. But who is it that rears queens and 
has them all fertilized in strong colonies ? 
I would be glad to find some means where- 
4 I can be master of the center-moth. 

ho can do anything for me? 

CHESLEY PRESSWOOD. 

Bradley Co., Tenn. 


pal enh A Rd i tnd A in ted tid a ee 





Carriage and Harness Busi- 
ness.—It is not so very long  * that any 
stock article, however much of worth or 
durability it had, lackt, as a rule, all ele- 
gance of design. In other words, it had no 
style. Fortunately, all this is now past. 
The article of moderate cost has a char- 
acter and finish that could not be had a 
few years ago except in high-priced made- 
to-order goods. It is nowhere more no- 
ticeable than in some of the modern lines 
of vehicles and buggies now being offered 
direct to the consumer by means of adver- 
tising. Take the catalog we have just re- 
ceived from the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Car- 
riage & Harness Company, since it illus- 
trates the principle referred to. Their goods 
equal in every way. so far as we can see, 
the product of certain factories which cater 
exclusively to the wealthy, and sell their 
vehicles by old methods of high-priced 
salesmen and expensive repositories in 
many leading cities. By such concerns, 
vehicles apparently no better than these 
are sold at from three to four times the 
price. In dealing direct with the Kalama- 
zoo Carriage & Harness Company all ex- 
penses, such as city stores, salesmen, mar- 
gins for bad accounts, etc., are saved. You 
pay only one profit, and thata very modest 
one. It is impossible for us, within the 
limitations of this paragraph, to give more 
than a hint of the complete line of the 
Kalamazoo may wan The catalog in it- 
self is a very handsome one, and is an 
earnest of the good things inside. There 
are vehicles of every conceivable style, and 
all at very low prices. Evyery condition of 
taste, need and purse are met. The farmer 
who looks first for service,then for economy 
and cost, finds these qualities combined 
with a certain exclusiveness of design 
which will make his rig a noticeable one 
when he drives out ; while the town and 
city man who wants more of lightness and 
elegance will not turn elsewhere unsatis- 
fied. The Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness 
Company are strictly manufacturers, and 
not jobbers. Every vehicle they sell is pro- 
duced in their own works, and is guaran- 
teed. The foregoing holds good, too, re- 
garding their barness lines, which the cata- 
log covers fully. Send for a copy and 
verify for yourselves that nothing but per- 
sonal inspection will do the book and its 
contents justice. Address, Kalamazoo Car- 
riage & Harness Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.., 
and mention the American Bee Journal 
when writing. 
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Z HONEY AND BEESWAX & 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CHICAGO, April 19.—Market is well cleared of 
white comb honey; a little choice has sold re- 
cently at loc, but dark and mixt goods are slow 
of sale. Extracted, white, 8@9c; amber, 7@8c; 
dark, 6@7c, according to quality and package. 
Beeswax in good demand at 28c. 

R. A. Burnett & Co, 


CINCINNATI, March 3.—There is some demand 
for extracted honey from mannfacturers at 
7@7%c for amber and Southern; clover, 8@8¥¢c. 
Comb honey is selling firm at 14@l6\yc in a 
small way. Beeswax, 25@27c. 

Cc. H. W. WEBER, 
Successor to Chas. F. Muth & Son and A. Muth. 


Boston, March 9.—Our honey market is 
showing some signs of lower prices, altho the 
stock on hand is not large. At the same time 
prices are so much higher than previous years 
that the trade have taken it very slowly and the 
results are that the holders are willing to range 

rices quite a little in order to move stock on 

and. rices range: Fancy white, 17@18c; No. 

1, 15@16c; amber, 10@12c; buckwheat almost un- 

salable. Extracted, best white California, 8c. 
BLAKE, Scott & LEE. 


KAnsSAS City, Mar. 19.—We quote fancy white 
comb, 15c; No.1, 14c; No.1 amber, 13c; No. 2 
amber, 13%c. Extracted, white, 8c; amber, 7c; 
dark,6c. Beeswax, 22@25c 

Cc. C. CLemons & Co, 


Detroit, Apr. 23.—Fancy white comb,15@16c; 
No. 1, white, 14@15c; amber and dark, 10@12c. 
Demand and supply both limited. Extracted, 
white, 7@7%c; amber and dark, 5@6c. Beeswax, 
26@27c. M. H. Hunt & Son. 


BUFFALO, April 20.—For strictly fancy white 
one-pound comb honey we are getting 16@17c. 
Any grade sells high—10@15c, as to grade. 

BATTERSON & Co, 

New York, April 9.—Market is practically 
bare of comb honey of all description. Little 
lots arrive here and there and sell readily at 
from 10@llc for buckwheat and 12@15¢ for 
white, according to quality and style of pack- 
age. The market is well supplied with ex- 
tracted, which we think, however, will be moved 
before the new crop arrives. Beeswax is in 
good demand at from 27c to 2%c per pound. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


SAN FRANCISCO, Apr. 11.—White comb, 11%@ 
12%c; amber, 8@10c. Extracted, white,74@8c. 
light amber, 7@7%c; amber, 5@5%c; Beeswax, 
26@27c. 

Stocks of last crop are nearly exhausted, with 
present business in the same mainly of a light 
jobbing character at practically same rates as 
lately current. New crop is expected to put iu 
an appearance in quotable quantity inside of 30 
days. The yield north of Tehechapi will be a 
fair average, but very light south of the point 
named. 


OMAHA, Mar. 13.—Demand shows some im- 
provement in January, having been much more 
active, but as anticipated there is no advance in 
eeey Market remains steady at 14@14%c for 

ancy white comb and 8%c for white extracted. 
The latter is pretty well cleaned up along the 
Missouri River, and it looks as if there would 
be some shortage before another crop comes in. 
From present appearances there is about enough 
comb honey to go around at the present prices, 
hence we look for no particular change in 
values. PEYCKE Bros, 





Iinois.—The spring meeting of the eastern 
part of the Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will be held at the residence of Will- 
iam Farnham, 4 miles southwest of Rockford, 
Ill., on Tuesday, May 15, 1900, All are cordially 
invited. B. KENNEDY, Sec. 

New Milford, [11. 


tN NSN Na el Val Val el OPIN INS 


ALBINO QUEENS If you want the most 
prolific Queens—If you 
want the gentlest Bees—If you want the best 
honey-gatherers you ever saw—try my Albinos. 
Untested Queens in April, $1.00; Tested, $1.50. 
12A2%t «J. D. GIVENS, LisBon, Tex. 


| lj One Dollar Each, 
lall eens Queens from our 
td select stock dur- 








ing May and June, $1.00 each. Orders will be 
bookt and filled in rotation. 
16A4t D. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, II. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXtPactors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE, 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are abead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 

Be W.M. Gerrisn, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





MADE TO ORDER. 


__ BINGHAM 
—— BRASS—— 
SMOKERS — 


made of sheet-brass which does not rust or burn 
vut should lasta life-time. You need one, but 
. they cost 25 cents more than tin 
of the same size. The little pen 
cut shows our brass hinge put 
on the three larger sizes. 
No wonder Bingham’s 4-inch 
Smoke Engine goes without puff- 
ing and does not 


DROP INKY DROPS. 


The perforated steel fire-grate 
has 381 holes to air the fuel and 
support the fire. 

Prices; Heavy Tin Smoke 
Engine, four-inch Stove, per 
mail, $1.50; 3%-inch, $1.10; 
three-inch, $1.00; 2%-inch, 90 
cents; two-inch, 65 cents. 


BINGHAM 
SMOKERS 


are the original, and have all 
the improvements, and have 
been the STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
for 22 years. Address, 


T. F. BINGHAM, 
Farwell, Mich. 


TARISE 


To say to the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


NOOLITTLE ... 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in their season 
during 1900, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 

1 Untested Queen ..$1.00 
3 Untested Queens.. 
1 Tested Queen .... 
3 Tested Queens.... 3. 
l select tested queen 1.50 
2. ™ “J ueens 4.00 
Select Tested Queen, 

* last year’s rearing .2.50 
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, = Extra selected breed- 
ing, the very best..5.00 | 


Circular free, giving particulars regarding 
each class of Queens, conditions, etc. Address, 
G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


11A 26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 





Please tention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 
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Foundation. 2" 


We guarantee 
satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, ty 


PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING, 


jar Dadant’s 


Year 
Why does it sell 
so well? 


Because it has always given better satis- 
faction than any other. 

Because in 23 years there have not been an 
complaints, but thousands of compli- 
meuts. 








Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised, 


The Classic in Beé-Cilture—Price, $1.25, by Mail. 


Beeswax Wanted 
at all times. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill, 


We sel} 


























WOW WU WWW WU WW 
DR. MILLER’S 


Honey Queens 


One Untested Queen Free as a Premium 
for sending ONE New Subscriber 
to the American Bee Journal 
for one year. 


ae 


We have been fortunate in making an 
arrangement with DR. C. C. MILLER—the 
well-known honey-specialist—to rear queens 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR US DURING THE 
SEASON OF 1900. These Queens will be mailed in rotation, begin- 
ning about June 1, so “ first come first served.’” We are ready to 
book orders now. 

The Queens Dr. Miller will send out on our orders will be pre- 
cisely the same as those he rears for his own use, so of course they 
will be from his best stock. His best colony th 1899 had a queen 
reared in 1898; May 5, 1899, it had brood in 4 frames, and he gave it 
at that time a frame of brood without bees. It had no other help, 
but May 25a frame of brood with adhering bees was taken from it, 
and the same thing was repeated June 3, leaving it at that time 5 
frames of brood. It stored 178 sections of honey, weighing 159 
pounds (and that after July 20, in a poor season), being 2% times the 
average yield of all his colonies. A point of importance is the fact 
tnis colony did not swarm, and an inspection every week or 10 days 
showed that at no time during the entire season was there even so 
much as an egg in aqueen-cell. Dr. Miller expects to rear queens 
from this one during the coming summer. 

The demand nowadays is for BEES THAT GET THE HONEY 
when there is any to get, and Dr. Miller has such bees. You will 
want to have a queen from his best, we are sure, even if she is not 
pure Italian. 

Do not send any orders to Dr. Miller, as all orders MUST come 
thru us, according to our agreement. 

Remember, send us $1.00 for ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER to the 
American Bee Journal for one year, and YOU will get oNE oF DR. 
MILLER’S UNTESTED HONEY-QUEENS FREE AS A PREMIUM. This offer 
is made on/y to our present regular subscribers. Orders for queens 
to be filled in rotation, beginning about June Ist. 


Address all orders to GEORGE Ww. YORK & Co., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BECCA SLL MAM 
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